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In Jop Management's Jop Drawer... 


THESE ARE THE CRITICAL PERSONNEL PROBLEMS! 
AUTUMN PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA, NEW YORK ~- SEPTEMBER 23-24, 1948 


AMA has surveyed the personnel problems of a thousand-company sampling of 
its 12,000 members. Here are the problems that were most conspicuously noted 
—problems over which top management has the greatest concern. They will 
form the basis for practical and informative discussion at the forthcoming 
AMA Personnel Conference: 


What's Happening to Wages and Productivity? 

Recent Developments Under the LMRA—Union Tactics—NLRB Rulings 
Implications of the New Selective Service Act 

The Operating Executive and the Personnel Department 

Employee Benefit Plans and Collective Bargaining 

Human Problems in Industry—A Psychiatrist’s Views 

Relation of Personnel Administration and Productivity 

Gearing Personnel Management to “Programmed” Management 
Management-Labor Responsibility to the Public 

Dynamic Influences in Employee Morale 


Send Your Registration Now to AMA Headquarters! 


A CONFERENCE FOR AMA MEMBERS ONLY 


To non-members who read this announcement, AMA regrets to say that this Conference will be 
restricted to members of the Association. This is a policy that is being followed in connection with all 
conferences of AMA. - 
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To avoid ding, the Association urges all members to check to see whether their 
companies have a “Company Membership” or an “Individual Membership.” If your company is a 
member, then you and as many of your company associates as wish to may attend. If you have an 
individual membership, the rights and privileges extend only to the person in whose name that member- 
ship is held. 


MAKE YOUR HOTEL RESERVATIONS IMMEDIATELY! 


You are strongly urged to write for your hotel reservations at once. If you are staying at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, be sure to mention that you are an AMA member, going to the AMA Personnel Conference. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
330 West 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 








James O. Rice, Editor; M. J. 


ing Editor; Alice Smith, Research Editor; 


. Dooher, Managi 
Vivienne Marquis, Associate Editor; Evelyn Stenson, Assistant Editor 
The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to — before the members 
ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but the Association not stand sponsor for 
views expressed by authors in articles issued in or as its publications. _ : 
No portion of the contents of this publication may be reprinted without express permission of the American 
Management Association. . 
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Can Plant Journalism Be Made 
More Objective? 


Eaitors of both company and 
union organs are prone occasionally to com- 
mit the cardinal sins against good jour- 
nalism—misinterpreting the facts or alter- 
ing their meaning through the omission of 
pertinent details. As a result, many work- 
ers, feeling that they must fend off the 
efforts of both sides to “propagandize” 
them, tend to discount whatever they read 
in the official organs of the company or 
union—no matter how conscientious the job 
of reporting. 

Since employees are so often skeptical 
of the company and union information 
available to them because of its real or 
imagined -bias, many in management con- 
tinue to seek new ways around this old 
problem of industrial communication. No 
better answer has emerged thus far than 
that of reporting the facts as objectively 
and completely as possible and letting the 
organization’s reputation for fair reporting 
take care of itself. 

Commenting on a possible means where- 
by union and management can cooperate 
in eliminating the element of conflict in the 
information employees receive from both 
sides, Neil W. Chamberlain, of Yale Uni- 
versity’s Institute of Human Relations, 
writes: “. .. What is needed is*a source 
of information which is free of the taint 
of special interests and which will, at the 
same time, be in a position to supply the 
‘inside’ story, the whole story, in a straight- 
forward and interesting manner. What is 
needed is a news medium which will do for 
the industrial community what the Ameri- 
can daily newspaper has reasonably well 
done for the general community. The finger 
seems to point unerringly to the need for 
the creation of an ‘office of the impartial 
editor’ in those bargaining units, in those 
company-union relationships, which are able 
to afford them.” 

“The impartial editor,” continues Mr. 
Chamberlain, “would, as part of his job, 
ascertain what employees are interested in 
—exactly as our daily newspapers ascertain 
the public’s interest—and then set about 
satisfying that curiosity by digging out the 
facts and relevant opinions and presenting 


them in a newsworthy manner. If there 
is an issue involving a company position 
and a union position, let the story be writ- 
ten to present both points of view along 
with the objective data, leaving the em- 
ployee to decide the issue for himself. 
And if it is indeed true, as so many busi- 
ness men have said, that there are few 
items which are so confidential that they 
cannot be released to the employees, then 
let the impartial editor ferret out the news 
and publish it without censorship from 
any source, leaving it only to his good 
judgment to decide when to clear with 
company or union officials on whether some 
‘hot’ story should be broken.” 

Under the arrangement Mr. Chamber- 
lain visualizes, the impartial editor would 
be chosen jointly by union and manage- 
ment as in the case of an impartial chair- 
man or umpire. “It is unlikely,” he points 
out, “that either party would exercise its 
power to end the tenure of any editor be- 
cause of displeasure with an honest job of 
reporting, any more than it would suspend 
an umpire for displeasure with his deci- 
sion.” 

Whether at the present stage of labor- 
management cooperation such a project is 
feasible would seem open to question. 
Some companies, of course, have ap- 
proached “cooperative” industrial journal- 
ism by the inclusion of union news or 
special union columns in their plant news- 
papers. These efforts, realistically speaking, 
may represent the limits beyond which such 
cooperation would cease to be practicable 
in most organizations. However, if any ex- 
periments similar to the one described by 
Mr. Chamberlain have been undertaken— 
successfully or otherwise—AMA would be 
interested in hearing about them. 


Ww 


Employee Information Kit 


New employees at the 
George Gorton Machine Co., Racine, Wis., 
get all the facts about company policies, 
regulations, benefits, etc., literally in one 
package—the company’s attractive “Let’s 
Get Acquainted” folder. Contents include 
individually bound copies of the company’s 
policy handbook, the union contract, con- 
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stitution and by-laws of the employee 
benefit association, and insurance plan pro- 
visions. The advantages of printing this 
material in separate booklets rather than 
under a single cover are twofold: The 
individual vest-size pamphlets can be taken 
out of their pocket and carried conve- 
niently while employees are not reading 
them; and the separate pamphlets permit 
greater flexibility and lower cost in mak- 
ing necessary revisions. The folder in 
which they are distributed encourages em- 
ployees to keep the booklets in one place 
and contains enough room for inclusion of 
any additional pamphlets the company may 
subsequently wish to add. 

Two welcome additions of recent date, 
incidentally, came in the form of appen- 
dices to the union contract, providing for 
wage increases of nine cents and five cents 
an hour respectively. The company’s agree- 
ment with the union (International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists) calls for wage ad- 
justments based on both the BLS cost-of- 
living index and on a company productivity 
index figure which is furnished to the union 
and the management by an outside firm of 
public accountants. 

Ww 


Unions and Management Coop- 
erate on Job Evaluation 
Manuals 


W hen workers are skeptical 
and resistive toward job evaluation, it’s 
usually because they don’t understand it. 
This attitude is fairly common, even in 
cases where the plan is jointly developed 
and administered by management and 
union. As a result, some companies have 
concluded that verbal explanations—by 
supervisors and even by union stewards— 
are not enough to keep employees sold on 
job evaluation. To supplement these, they 
are breaking down the mechanics of job 
evaluation into simple, logical language for 
publication in employee manuals of job 
evaluation, which workers can study at 
their leisure and consult as questions arise. 
Particularly effective among these are 
handbooks prepared jointly by union and 
management or those prepared by manage- 
ment and bearing the union’s imprimatur 
and blessing. 

One such manual, issued by the Dow 
Chemical Company in cooperation with its 
union, is noteworthy for the simple, 
straightforward language and clever illus- 
trations with which it makes job evalua- 
tion make sense. For instance, here’s how 
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the booklet describes the purposes of job 
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evaluation : 


The determination of how much one 
job is worth as compared to another 
—rather, as compared to several 
thousand others—can no longer be 
left to guesswork or rule of thumb. 
To do so could mean only discrimi- 
nation and general sloppiness in the 
wage structure. It would mean also 
that the union and the company 
would be faced with the superhuman 
task of bargaining separately over 
the wages of almost every man in the 
plant. It would mean almost as many 
wage rates as workers. In short, it 
would mean a situation in which no 
one would ever be sure he knew 
anything about anything. 


After explaining what the company’s va- 
rious job factors mean and how they are 
used in rating a job, the manual debunks 
some popular misconceptions about job 
evaluation, as in the following: 


As in Time Study, the job and 
not the man are being analyzed. 
Job Evaluation, however, should 
not be confused with Time Study. 
While the mechanical techniques 
are similar, they are for dif- 
erent purposes and the elements 
considered are not the same. Time 
Study is to determine how a job 
should be done, and when it is done 
in the most efficient manner, what 
sort of a production quota can rea- 
sonably be expected. Job Evalua- 
tion on the other hand does not 
ask, “How much should be done?” 
It asks, in effect, “What sort of work 
are we asking of this man and what 
should it be worth to him and to us?” 


Another excellent manual, Your Pay En- 
velope—And How It Gets That Way, is a 
joint product of the management and union 
of the National Blank Book Company, 
Holyoke, Mass. Here, again, effective car- 
toons illustrate various points in the nar- 
rative—though nothing could be more illus- 
trative than the language itself. Here’s 
how this manual describes the evaluation 
process: 


Comparing two jobs to put a fair 
price on each is like choosing be- 
tween a couple of cars offered for 
sale by two friends. One car has a 
fine engine but the paint is shot; the 
tires are first class, but the seating 
arrangement isn’t just what you 
wanted. On the other car, engine 
and tires are not so good but the 
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paint job is excellent and the body 
style is just what you were looking 
for. In choosing, you’d probably 
give each car credit for its various 
good points—maybe with extra credit 
for a specially good engine—and then 
strike a kind of average, on which 
you would decide. 


Evaluating jobs is much more com- 
plicated than evaluating cars, but the 
idea is the same. You give each job 
due credit for its required amounts 
of brain training, skill, effort, and so 
on. You estimate the amount of each 
quality needed for each job. So, you 
can evaluate one job compared with 
another, straight through the factory, 
and thus make all jobs fair com- 
pared to each other. 


Ww 


Trends in Employee Health 
Services 


The scope of company 
medical services has expanded widely dur- 
ing the last few years, according to a sur- 
vey of industrial health and medical pro- 
grams just completed by the Conference 
Board. 

Preplacement physical examinations for 
hourly workers are required by more than 
90 per cent of 333 establishments surveyed. 
Examinations are also compulsory for a 
majority of office workers (76.9 per cent of 
the cases studied), supervisors (74.8 per 
cent), and executives (58.9 per cent). 

Preplacement and periodic physical ex- 
aminations and counseling services are be- 
ing provided for supervisors and execu- 
tives in both large and small companies, 
according to the survey. In most cases, all 
the examinations are provided without 
cost to members of the two groups. 

Many smaller companies, it was found, 
are utilizing the part-time services of phy- 
sicians, visiting nurse services, and com- 
munity facilities to provide their employees 
with many of the health services available 
in larger organizations. 

Industrial hygiene programs are main- 
tained by 158 (47.4 per cent) of the co- 
operating establishments. Many health 
problems, occupational diseases and hazards 
are reported as being decreased through the 
analysis and control of working conditions 
and environments (such as fumes, lighting, 
dust, sanitation, and temperature). 


Health education programs are also used 
by many of the firms surveyed to keep 
employees and their families informed on 
current health data. Employee publications, 
health bulletins, posters, motion pictures, 


and personal interviews are some olf the 
media reported to be employed for the 
purpose. In some companies employees par- 
ticipate in the program. They are encour- 
aged to submit health posters and cartoons 
and to suggest topics for articles and group 
discussions. Some firms believe that “take- 
home material” is particularly useful since 
it brings the subject matter to the attention 
of employees and their entire families. 
They point out, however, the importance of 
selecting timely topics and of preparing the 
material “so that it will appeal to all 
types of persons.” 

Physicians and nurses are regular and 
part-time employees in both large and 
small establishments, the survey found. In 
addition to these personnel, many of the 
larger companies employ industrial and 
mental hygienists and technicians to assist 
in the study and control of problems that 
can effect employee health. 

Adequate training, experience, and pro- 
fessional competence are considered essen- 
tial qualifications for all persons employed 
in the company medical department. De- 
sirable personal qualities are also deemed 
important by the concerns cooperating in 
the survey. Many companies have discov- 
ered that employees “will not freely dis- 
cuss their health problems with physicians 
or nurses who fail to inspire their confi- 
dence or who lack sympathetic understand- 
ing of the many conditions (housing, eco- 
nomic, family) which might conceivably 
have some bearing upon the health and atti- 
tude of the worker.” 


she 
Souvenir for Plant Tourists 


In connection with its open- 
house plant visits -which have attracted 
approximately 10,000 visitors since the 
summer of 1947, Lukens Steel Company, 
Coatesville, Penna., has issued an attrac- 
tive 28-page booklet, 4 Visit to Lukeny, 
which is presented as a souvenir of the 
occasion at the conclusion of each tour. 
The booklet features a message of welcome 
from Robert W. Wolcott, president of Lu- 
kens, a history of the company since its 
founding, and a description of the various 
mills, plants and departments which are 
regularly visited on the tours. 

A résumé of Lukens employee health an: 
personnel services also is included in the 
booklet, as is a partial list of products and 
their applications in widely diversified in- 
dustries. Copies of A Visit to Lukens will 
be sent to PERSONNEL readers on request 
to Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, 
Penna. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN PERSONNEL SELECTION 
AND INDUCTION 


By WILLIAM R. SPRIEGEL 
Chairman, Management Department 
and 
R. F. WALLACE 
Instructor in Management 
School of Commerce, Northwestern University 


A number of signicant trends in company selection, placement, and induction 
practices are brought to light in this article, which is based on a survey of 
325 representative firms employing a total of approximately 3,000,000 workers. 
This analysis of the authors’ findings is a numerical breakdown of prevailing 
practices in regard to: sources of recruitment; types of application blanks; 
role of the pre-employment interviews; use of references, pre-employment 
physical examinations, and tests; and induction practices governing the intro- 
duction, training, and follow-up of new employees. Recent changes in 
company practices are highlighted by a comparison of the results of this 
investigation with those of two earlier surveys, the salient findings of which 
are also detailed here. 


HE literature of personnel management devotes considerable discussion 

to the techniques of selection, placement, and induction of personnel. All 
too frequently, however, generalizations are made regarding the prevalence of 
a particular practice in business and industry which lack sufficient justification 
in fact. The survey on which this report is based was designed to check on 
the frequency of use of certain selected personnel policies and techniques. 


COVERAGE OF THE SURVEY 


The survey covered an appreciable sample of American business and 
industry. The firms selected were not a random sample in the strict statistical 
sense but were, for the most part, prominent concerns which might logically be 
expected to be the more progressive firms whose personnel management pro- 
grams are an expression of accepted best practice in actual operation. The list 
of cooperating firms, which cannot be presented here because of lack of space, 
includes many prominent concerns such as Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, Aluminum Company of America, American Optical Company, 
American Rolling Mill Company, American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, Borg-Warner Corporation, Chrysler Corporation, Continental Can Com- 
pany, General Foods Corporation, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Montgomery Ward and Company, Remington Rand, Inc., and United States 
Steel Corporation. 

This survey is the third of a series made by the authors of Personnel 
Management to determine the actual status of personnel policies and techniques 
in representative American firms. The first survey was made in 1930, the 
second in 1940, and this, the third, in 1947, A comparison of the results of 


Note: This article is based upon a survey around which the forthcoming fourth edition of Personnel 
anagement, by Walter Dill Scott, Robert C. Clothier, and William R. Spriegel, was written (McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York). 
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Table 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF COMPANIES BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 
Number of Number of 
Employees Number of Employees Number of 
in Company Companies in Company Companies 
WE Eo as vow semeenneas 18 2 a re 26 
DT ios Gee ehneaween 24 fo 10 
| Se ee oe oe 17 pk er 26 
ee eee 17 Da io 11 
Ree 24 pS Pere 9 
ED a oinivn s.vinere ce vine oe 11 I io nec kc hu kins ee 2 
LS re 14 Wk 2 
a rere 13 OS reer erere 3 
EES rere 17 po ere 6 
eee Tee 20 i Ferre 3 
0 CSc eee eee 18 EE oc Os ac eca eens 34 
Table 2 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE COMPANIES 
NINO og oxars coo ecxeien ccare oreo 53 ENS. sos ut see ona Boe ores cee 1 
EE os  dnnwe bhtieene +¥annwen 2 & 2 Rae ae area 7 
PENCE. sv. c cece eee eecvscae 3 eS ES IG ne rere 36 
CR er ee eee 1 USL REE Reh ant 8S lenge 33 
5. Dastrict of Columbia ... oc <ss... 1 BU OND. 5c 5 55s nc SEUA eee Sease 1 
PE octcndiadbeyisnadedenenny 1 IN cin, 54 iin cee banwee ews 7 
PE oa rts Sana Gone se oe aaiees 61 EEE re 22 
ere NIN, 05.85 canis Sr ovactlnsratoelonera nant 8 7 SO CO ee 1 
ha os echelon eee 3 Be Se PRAMS: «66 Sos ss 8 ha 1 
OO Ree rere re ee 4 I 6 satu iain lane deeb ep acdicaain 8 
EE 6d a niink wnakewees Ouuenen 2 8.) 2 SSE ee reenter eee 3 
Wa. DMC MMBOUEG (coos iced cceees 8 I 05 ong Sis ercinlnco sales tamlerans 1 
Se ER hocks. 55d cekawvehn ads’ 17 I | Sui nin pic caweweeceee-d 2 
EE os as web atabensoubds 5 BO NUIOGHOER — 2 oscicbisBiebathawddcitonts 23 
Ree TENE oo here esha N ee erate 10 
Table 3 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE 325 CONCERNS BY TYPES 
1. Ammunition manufacturers ...... 2 Zo. Matl Order HOUSES «....6...66.0si6 secs 4 
eT ee 9 Ge, REE DOU aac dc ce Hanleoewdes 5 
3. Automobile mauufacturers ....... 9 28. Metal manufacturers ............ 16 
4. Automobile body manufacturers... 1 29. Metal container manufacturers.... 2 
5. Automobile equipment manufac- 30. Miscellaneous equipment manufac- 
NON oie dom ak ined eee. ONE caida ei te ua ness ters 27 
6. Building supplies manufacturers... 11 31. Motion picture producers ........ 1 
7. Chemical manufacturers ......... 3 32. Musical instrument manufacturers 2 
8. Clothing manufacturers ......... 12 AS, PRCNIIINDG. 5.55220 vices ahs wares 3 
D-“GaGE SU GOEL 666i ccd eecwssassien 1 34. Office equipment and supply manu- 
BO; ComintRtIONh. onc occ ccdaccesscs 1 RESET ET NTO 9 
BE. NBII, okicivin. sa.os eee aeaces 1 35. Optical equipment and supplies.... 2 
12. Container manufacturers (other 36. Paint manufacturers ............ 2 
ED witoughadianenecenhh TON OCTET 9 
SS eNNID bins Scwccweremermence 1 38. Pharmaceutical supplies ......... 6 
14. Electrical equipment manufac- By ee WEN ko careancoeneacanae 9 
OE ivkc ctancucisateeieeescecs 40. Printing and publishing houses.... 7 
15. Farm equipment manufacturers... 3 41. Pulp and paper manufacturers.... 4 
16. Financial institutions ............ 42. Radio manufacturers ............ 4 
17. Food products ..........cccceees 31 43. Retail drug and department stores. 24 
18. Fountain pen manufacturers...... 2 44. Rubber manufacturers ........... 4 
19. Furniture manufacturers ........ = 45. Soap manufacturers ............. 2 
20. Glass manufacturers ............ 3 a ee 2 
21. Governmental agencies .......... 47. Transportation companies ........ 8 
22. Heavy machinery manufacturers.. 11 48. Ventilating and air-conditioning 
23. Household supplies and equipment 10 equipment manufacturers ........ 3 
I i i a oe 7 49. Watch and clock manufacturers... 4 
25. Machine tool manufacturers... ... 9 EE 3 
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the three surveys thus gives a fairly clear picture of the trends in the field 
of personnel management over the past 17 years. 


STATISTICS OF THE SURVEY 


In making both the second and the third surveys, the firms participating 
in the original survey were included. Recognizing that some of these com- 
panies have merged or ceased operations and that some of them might, for 
various reasons, not care to answer the questionnaire, and in order to get a 
larger statistical sample, additional concerns were added to the original list 
for both the second and third surveys. 

In the 1930 survey, 195 companies were included in the results. These 
companies were engaged in 41 different types of business activity in 21 states 
and the District of Columbia. These 195 companies employed approximately 
2,391,000 workers; the numbers in the individual concerns ranged from 100 
to 240,000. 

In the 1940 survey, answers from 231 concerns were included. These 
companies employed approximately 1,795,000 employees located in 25 different 
states and including 47 different types of business activity. 

In the 1947 survey, responses from 325 companies were included. The 
total number of employees of these companies was approximately 3,000,000. 
The number of employees in individual companies ranged from 75 to 200,000; 
the frequency distribution by number of employees is presented in Table 1. 
The companies were located in 28 states and the District of Columbia, as in- 


dicated in Table 2. The various types of business activity engaged in by the 
concerns is summarized in Table 3. 


Table 4 
PERSONNEL RECRUITMENT 


YES No No ANSWER 
No. % No. % No. % 
1. Are any new employees furnished by an outside 
CET -.c vb biinovcadiceubaiinenaseadniiaemnas 180 55.5 129 39.7 16 48 
Do you make a general practice of securing ap- 
plicants through the United States Employment 
Service (State Employment Service) ?......... 182 


bd 


56.0 132 40.6 11 34 
a. Do you use this service exclusively?...... 2 6 256 788 67 20.6 
b. Do you use this service occasionally?..... 270 83.0 9 28 46 14.2 
c. Do you avoid this service?............04. 1 48 237 73.0 ve ae 
3. Do you make a general practice of securing ap- 
plicants through schools and colleges?......... 186 57.2 124 382 15 46 
a. Do you use these sources occasionally?... 265 81.6 15 46 45 13.8 
b. Do you avoid these sources?............: 0 0 229 70.5 96 29.5 
4. Do you make a general practice of securing 
applicants through private (fee) employment 
St gine ee ah Ae OR URN eee Siem pc RU ee sab aS 92 283 220 67.7 13 4.0 
a. Do you use these sources occasionally?.... 221 68.0 41 12.46 63 194 
b. Do you avoid these agencies?............ 38 11.7 136 41.8 151 465 
5. Do you make a general practice of securing new 
employees through labor unions?.............. 30 93 285 87.6 ~~ 2) 
a. Do you use this source occasionally?..... 68 208 137 422 120 37.0 
; b. Do you avoid this source?............... 94 28.9 94 289 137 422 


Do you make a general practice of securing 
applicants through your foremen, employees, 
friends, and other miscellaneous sources?...... 253 779 64 19.6 8 25 
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The comparisons between the items pertaining to personnel selection and 
induction in the three surveys set forth in Figures 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 are 


expressed in percentages to show the relative prevalence of the practices and 
to indicate trends. 


PERSONNEL RECRUITMENT 


The current prevalence in actual practice of selected personnel recruit- 
ment methods as revealed by the survey is presented in Table 4 and Figure 1. 
Comparisons between the 1940 and the 1947 survey results on personnel 
recruitment methods are shown in Figure 2 (data on these items was not 
obtained by the 1930 survey). More than half the participating companies 
(55.5 per cent) receive some new employees from an outside source; this 
represents an increase of 5.5 per cent over 1940. Fifty-six per cent of the 
companies utilize public employment services. This is a dramatic increase 
over 1940, when only 6 per cent of the companies utilized this source of 
labor supply. Only two companies (0.6 per cent) out of the 325 reported 
that they use this source exclusively but 83 per cent reported using this 
service occasionally. Only 4.8 per cent reported that they make it a policy 
to avoid use of the public employment service. A majority of the companies 
(57.2 per cent) make a general practice of securing applicants through 


Table 5 
PERSONNEL SELECTION AND PLACEMENT 


YES No No ANSWER 
% No. % No. % 


99.5 2 : 0 

89.5 4 ; 9. 

13.5 62. 
21.8 25. 

. Are applicants interviewed for selection? 98.5 1. 
. Are any applicants hired without an interview?.. 28 i 

Do you use a qualification card other than a 

mere roster or payroll record for each employee? 68.0 


47.5 5 

a. Do you have a special reference form of 
your own? 62.9 9 
0 


5 
2 
5 
0 
3 
0 
9 


. Does your Personnel Department have full au- 
66.1: 
. Do you send a special “put-on” form to the de- 
partment (with perhaps copies to other depart- 
ments) for each new employee? 
. Do you require physical examinations for 
PET. pdcnavdhecivendaeesRabeadtanebeenes 


b. Are they made elsewhere? 
. Do you use tests for selecting new employees?. . 

. Are they stenographic or clerical tests?.. 176 
+ - <r ar 

. Are they mental (intelligence) tests?.... 123 
. Are they mechanical aptitude tests? 86 
. Are they dexterity tests? 

. Are they personality or interest tests? 

. Are they performance tests? 
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schools and colleges. In 1940, 19 per cent followed this practice. This 
source stands in high regard with most of the employers, since 81.6 per 
cent use it occasionally and none reported a policy of avoiding it. Private 
employment agencies are being used much more frequently than they were 
in 1940, the percentage of companies making a general practice of using 
this source having increased from 2 to 28.3. These agencies are now used 
occasionally by 68 per cent of the firms, while 11.7 per cent have a policy 
of avoiding them. A relatively small proportion of the firms (9.3 per cent) 
make a general practice of securing new employees through labor unions. 
This fact, coupled with the fact that more firms (28.9 per cent) reported a 
policy of avoiding this source than for avoiding the other sources, clearly 
indicates the unpopularity of labor unions as a source of new employees. A 
relatively high per cent of the companies (77.9) secure applicants through 
their foremen, friends, employees, and other miscellaneous sources. 


PERSONNEL SELECTION AND PLACEMENT 


Table 5 and Figures 3 and 4 present the data on personnel selection and 
placement. The use of the application blank has increased from 89 per cent 
in 1930 to 99 per cent in 1940 and to 99.5 per cent in 1947. The two com- 
panies which indicated in the 1947 survey that they did not use an application 
blank were both relatively small. In 89.5 per cent of the cases, the application 
blank is filled out by the applicant ; in 13.5 per cent by the interviewer ; and in 
21.8 per cent both methods are in use. As was indicated by several of the 
companies, where the interviewer fills out the application blank it is primarily 
as a supplement to the method of having the applicant fill it out, 7.e., the 
interviewer may fill it out for the illiterate applicant and may check and, on the 
basis of information derived from the interview, complete applications which 
have been improperly or incompletely filled out. Applicants are now inter- 
viewed in the selection process in practically all companies (98.5 per cent), 


Table 6 
INDUCTION OF NEW EMPLOYEES 


YE No No ANSWER 


Ss 
No. % No. % No. % 
1. Are new employees given a personal introduc- 


tion to the department where they are to work 
by a foreman or member of the Personnel De- 


PEI os coer rnvesere strech ee ote 285 87.7 39 «12.0 1 3 


2. Do you follow up new employees?............. 244 75.0 5 a 2 


a. Is it done by a sponsor or selected person 

who goes through the department to see 
how the new employee is progressing?.... 166 51.2 87 26.7 72 22.1 

b. Is it done by calling the employee into the 
personnel office for periodic interviews?... 77 23.7 148 45.5 100 30.8 

Do you formally train new employees on the 


PE cb kew ccccuncdenaeeenneestkveosnttieees 218 67.0 27 «84 80 24.6 
a. Is it done by foremen and/or fellow 


NNT os di on ctn caus cehoue a eeea eek 205 63.0 13 40 107 33.0 
b. Is it done by special instructors?......... 87 26.7 72 «22.1 166 51.2 
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whereas, in 1930, 93 per cent of the companies followed this practice. Only 
2.8 per cent of the companies hire any applicants without an interview. The 
use of qualification cards has decreased from 83 per cent in 1930 to 68 per cent 
in 1947. While 82 per cent of the companies surveyed in 1930 required 
written references, only 47.5 required then in 1947. In 1930, 32 per cent of the 
companies delegated full authority to the personnel department to hire rank- 
and-file employees ; the percentage increased to 66 by 1940 and was approxi- 
mately the same in 1947 (66.1). The requiring of pre-employment physical 
examinations has also consistently increased from 64 per cent in 1930 to 75 
per cent in 1940 and to 82.2 per cent in 1947. The use of tests for selection 
has decreased from 66 per cent in 1940 to 57 per cent in 1947. The use of 
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stenographic or clerical tests increased from 46 per cent in 1930 to 62 per cent 
in 1940 then declined to 54 per cent in 1947. The use of trade tests has con- 
sistently declined as indicated by Figure 4. On the other hand, the use of 
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FIGURE 4: Trends in Personnel Selection and Placement 
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mental (intelligence) tests has consistently increased until 37.8 per cent of the 
companies are now using them in their selection process. 


INDUCTION OF NEW EMPLOYEES 


The information on the induction procedures of the companies is sum- 
marized in Table 6 and Figure 5. New employees are given a personal 
introduction to the department where they are to work by a foreman or member 
of the personnel department in 87.7 per cent of the companies. This practice 
was followed by 82 per cent of the companies in 1940 and by 63 per cent of 
the companies in 1930. Seventy-five per cent of the companies follow up new 
employees. Formal on-the-job training of new employees has declined from 
92 per cent in 1940 to 67 per cent in 1947. 





Polling Management's Opinion 


b  por-sas employee opinion polls are rather generally regarded as an indispen- 
sable part of the professional industrial relations worker’s tool kit, it is not so 
widely recognized that the employee polling technique used in reverse has equally 
challenging usefulness in an industrial relations audit. 

Since the personnel or industrial relations staff is assigned the function of 
maximizing the effectiveness of human resources within an organization to meet 
the goals established by general management, it would appear desirable that the 
personnel or industrial relations department make periodic surveys of general man- 
agement (from foremen up through the top officers) to secure their opinions on 
the effectiveness of employees as a group within the organization. Through this 
medium of appraisal it should be possible for the industrial relations department 
to re-gear its policies and practices more in line with company goals. A survey of 
this type would have advantages similar to those of the employee opinion polls, 
i.e., would formalize opinions, etc., and would appear to offer a means of evaluating 
the effectiveness of the work being performed by the personnel or industrial rela- 
tions department as a staff facilitating agency servicing the line departments. 
There would be obvious advantages in organizing the opinion questions on a func- 
tional basis, e.g., job analysis, recruiting, selection, training, labor relations and 
the like. 

The industrial relations or personnel department using both employee and 
management opinion polls thus would have a medium for dual appraisal of its 
effectiveness. Conflicts in employee and management goals and opinions would be 
revealed more clearly and hence could be faced more objectively. Combined with 
other objective measures of performance, dual opinion polls could serve as objec- 
tive guideposts to sound formulation and re-formulation of industrial relations 
policies and practices. 


—Hersert G. HENEMAN, JR., Assistant Director, Industrial Relations Center, Univ. of Minnesota 











INDUSTRIAL TRAINERS CHECK THEIR RESULTS 
By EDWARD C. KEACHIE* 


How can the practical results of industrial training be demonstrated? This 
question has become of increasing importance since the war, for two main 
reasons: first, recent training activity in industry has been estimated at three 
times that of 1939; second, with increasing cost-consciousness and emphasis 
upon managerial control, it becomes important to replace “guesstimates” with 
sounder analyses of results. Training men themselves are interested in gaug- 
ing the effects of their programs as a guide to program planning, and in 
having others judge their work fairly. For all these reasons, the Training 
Association of Southern California sponsored a survey to find out what was 
being done in the field to evaluate training results, and to obtain valuable 
related information. A “training practices survey” questionnaire was sent to 
industrial and some non-industrial organizations in both the East and the 
West. The salient findings are presented here. 


ery 1939, employee training in industry has grown threefold. Training 
is of vital importance to productive effectiveness, frequently many times 
more significant than its cost would indicate. Appraisal of the results of 
training, or of other aspects of personnel administration, however, has been 
relatively neglected, partly on the presumption that such matters were intangi- 
ble and could not be accurately measured. One result is that training budgets 
depend more upon the general financial weather than upon the contribution 
training makes to productive efficiency. 

The investigation here reported was sponsored by a group of practicing 
industrial training men—the Training Association of Southern California. A 
definite need was felt to clarify the status of training, not only in the minds of 
management and others, but among training people themselves. Demonstra- 
tion of the concrete results of training seemed to be a promising line of attack. 
During the war years, training shared in the general expansion, and in fact 
grew relatively more than did most other activities, whether line or staff. This 
was because of the peculiar importance of training to the manning problem. 
Normally, selection, training, and placement occur in that order. With selec- 
tion largely a figure of speech, and placement often affected more by local pres- 
sures than by reason, training was called upon to carry most of the burden of 
insuring an effective worker on every job. 

Many direct and indirect values of training were forcefully revealed during 
the war. Training people realized that a new high in the utilization of training 
for the future was in prospect, if only such values could be brought home to all 
concerned. The evaluation survey aimed to find out what trainers were doing 
to check on the results of their programs and, if possible, to develop better 
methods of evaluation and encourage their wider use. By such means, manage- 
ment might be brought to realize the worth of training, and a sounder basis for 
training men’s own programs might be provided. Thus the inevitable cost- 
consciousness of the later postwar era would find trainers able to demonstrate 
the need for and effectiveness of their work. 


* Associate Professor of Commerce, Los Angeles State College. 
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The evaluation of training is the crucial element in management’s control 
of the training function. It is simply the employment of scientific management 
in an area one step removed from typical application. Just as the pioneers of 
management made physical operations more effective by doing them logically, 
so have personnel practitioners and investigators developed modern methods 
such as selection techniques. Training methods themselves have long since 
shown the effects of scientific development. But appraisal of the results of 
training has been neglected, because these results were felt to be “intangible.” 
Ojten this idea was fostered by higher management itself, thus keeping invio- 
late the privilege of making mystic decisions in an area where factual material 
was neither requested nor available. 

The essence of evaluation is the comparison of results with objectives. 
Such objectives are stated in terms of practical standards, agreed upon in 
advance of training and modified in the light of experience. Evaluation then 
becomes management’s guide in the control of the training function. 


METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


A survey questionnaire was used to secure data on training and evalua- 
tion practices, and as a source of leads to case studies of evaluation being done 
by training men in the field. Replies were received from industrial and some 
non-industrial organizations in both the East and the West. Typically these 
organizations were doing a more complete training job than the average com- 
pany ; the mailing lists were so chosen, in the hope of obtaining case studies of 
training evaluation in industry. 

The results showed that training men are interested in evaluation, and 
many of them have made worthwhile attempts to do something about it. The 
survey findings fall naturally into two major divisions, one a summary picture 
of training and evaluation practices, the other a study of individual cases illus- 
trating specific techniques and results. 


SUMMARY OF TRAINING AND EVALUATION PRACTICES 


To present concisely both the questionnaire form and the pattern of replies, 
there is shown as Exhibit 1 a questionnaire form with summary data inserted 
in the reply spaces. These results are for 90 sizable eastern companies, most 
of which engaged in extensive training activities. As would be expected, the 
various types of training listed were checked by a larger proportion of the 
respondents than would be the case were they not companies that emphasize 
the training function. The relative emphasis by types of training, however, is 
comparable with that of the “average” company, as shown in a recent nation- 
wide survey.* Thus, the current widespread emphasis on training of super- 
visors in human and labor relations by the conference method is clearly seen 
in these replies. Analysis of replies from smaller western firms discloses a 
similar emphasis. 

The questionnaire consists of three principal parts: An introductory “‘ice- 





* Personnel Activities in American Business, Revised, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 86, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, November, 1947. 36 pages, 
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breaking” Part A covers four questions on organization for training. Part B 
covers the types and methods of training, and the groups trained. Part C is 
devoted to evaluation practices, including a request for actual examples of 
evaluation. Respondents were asked to check all items which applied, on each 
question. 

The questions asking to whom reports were made, and to whom training 
was justified, were included because of the considerable interest of training 
people in these matters. The idea that the training function can be carried on 
effectively only when the training man is responsible directly to “top” man- 
agement is widely supported. This is partly reflected in the replies to Ques- 
tion A-4, which mention “general management” in 84 per cent of the cases 
as against only 50 per cent for “personnel management” and “industrial rela- 
tions” combined. Part of the 84 per cent, of course, arises from training sec- 
tions which report to such departments as production or sales, checked as 
“general management.” 

Another pertinent aspect of the replies to Part A is the small proportion 
(51 per cent) who claim to make regular reports, and the substantial number 
who apparently make oral reports. 

Because of the emphasis on “human” and “labor” relations training men- 
tioned above, a special tabulation of these items was made, and it was found 
that all firms had checked one or both of these. Incidentally, the single type 
of training most frequently mentioned, “safety,” might have scored even higher 
than its 89 per cent were it not for the fact that safety training is not always 
performed by the regular training group. 


TYPES OF TRAINING STRESSED 


Under B-3 and B-4, the high percentages for the “classroom” method and 
“by outside specialist’’ were a source of concern to some trainers. They felt 
the healthiest emphasis to be on “on-the-job” and “conference” methods, and 
training “by line organization.” It is reasonable to suppose, however, that the 
high percentages for the first two items merely indicate that they were some- 
times used and do not necessarily represent an undue emphasis placed upon 
them. For example, many firms occasionally use an outside specialist, either 
governmental or private, to handle unusual training needs. This ties in with 
the responses to Questions B-5 and B-6, showing training predominantly done 
on company property and on company time. General education is of course 
usually secured by the employee away from the plant on his own time. 

The fact that the “other” categories produced relatively little response was 
due partly to the use of a preliminary survey to ensure a fairly complete listing 
of possible answers in the final form of the questionnaire. Also, it takes more 
effort on the part of a respondent to write out an answer than to make a check 
mark. 

Analysis of the replies to the questions of Part C which asked how training 
was evaluated shows that they were inflated as a result of the extensive listing 
of possible responses. Furthermore, the replies to Part C probably indicate 
how trainers think evaluation should be done rather than what they are actually 
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TRAINERS CHECK THEIR RESULTS 
Exhibit 1 
SUMMARY OF TRAINING PRACTICES QUESTIONNAIRE REPLIES 


Number of companies: 90. 

Type of business: Industrial, principally manufacturing. 
Location: Principally Northeast-Central United States. 

| Total number of employees: 931,234 (average, 10,347).* 


Title of person in charge of training: In 75% of cases, “Training director,” 
or similar. 


A. ORGANIZATION FOR TRAINING 


1. How do you survey or otherwise determine the need for training? 





Personal contact ....... 85 (94%) Directive from above ...... 46 (51%) 
Questionnaire ......... 31 (34%) Other (describe) ......... 15 (16%) 
2. To whom does your training group report? 
Personnel Management. .34 (37%) General Management ...... 39 (43%) 
Industrial Relations ....32 (35%) Other (describe) ......... 5 ( 6%) 
3. How are reports made? 
aR Coren c 59 (66%) Regularly ................ 46 (51%) 
a 77 (85%) Other (describe) ......... 6 ( 7%) 
4. To whom must your program be justified? 
Personnel Management. .22 (24%) General Management ...... 76 (84%) 
Industrial Relations ....23 (26%) Other (describe) ......... 5 ( 6% 
B. Types AND METHOps oF TRAINING—GrRouPS TRAINED 
1. Types of training: 2. Groups which are trained: 
Bis: 58 (64%) Contract apprentices....41 (45%) 
Job information—theory .53 re} Other learners.......... 50 (55%) 
Job skills—practice ..... 64 (71%) eo 58 (64%) 
PRS 80 (89%) etre 50 (55%) 
Human Relations ...... 77 (85%) NN ost ats hee 35 (39%) 
Labor Relations ....... 63 (74%) Working supervisors....60 (66%) 
Organization - Manage- Shop stewards.......... 13 (14%) 
MME os thadesewe aoe 60 (66%) EE. Sidcis noncce ced 82 (90%) 
Costs and controls ..... 44 (49%) Professional, e.g., Eng.. 34 (38%) 
Theory, engineering, etc..34 (38%) Middle management ....65 (72%) 
Other (describe) ...... 3 ( 3%) Top management....... 29 (32%) 
Other (describe) ...... 6 ( 7%) , 
3. How given: 4. By whom given: ) 
2 3 ae 68 (75%) By line organization. ...64 (71%) 
EE 3 caccdnch oan 21 (23%) By staff specialists...... 79 (87%) 
Classroom — lecture-dis- By outside specialists. ...51 (56%) 
NL Sc eckircex one sat 71 (79%) Other (describe)....... 5 ( 6%) 
oF 78 (86%) 
Other (describe)........ 0( 0%) 
5. On company property...87 (97%) 6. On company time....... 85 (94%) 
Not on company prop- Not on company time...29 (32%) 
OM sts aie eek cens 20 (22%) 








* Based upon figures submitted by 86 companies. 
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Exhibit 1 
(Cont.) 


C. EvALUATION—METHOoDs AND Facts Usep To CHECK ON TRAINING.* CHECK 


On.y THose Usep sy Your Company. CHECK Twice IF Use Is IMporRTANT. 


No attempt to evaluate is made or requested..................20005- 20 (22%) 
1. General methods of measurement: 
By general impressions and statements from those concerned...... 73 (81%) 
By requested written reports from trainees.............2.eeeeeee 32 (35%) 
By requested written reports from supervisors.................6. 41 (45%) 
ee, BR ee ae ey ae re 12 (13%) 
2. Facts—by reference to facts related to training: 
Specific problems solved or improvements made................-- 44 (49%) 
Number of persons train- Hours spent by trainees. .23 (26%) 
WE ican euinactoweveeen 49 (54%) Supervisor’s rating ..... 33 (37%) 
Senet. 15 (16%) Other safety (describe). 6 ( 7%) 
Accident frequency ..... 47 (52%) TEUBMOUEE 6 o:e:chsecns wo a:6/8s 33 (37%) 
Absenteeism ........... 66 (73%) eres 39 (43%) 
Suggestions ........... 28 (31%) 
sah aad Mielke Sipeeieeee seein wa kerwanes awn 8 ( 9%) 
3. Special analysis of figures closely tied to results of training—for example, 
comparisons of trained vs. non-trained groups or conditions before and after 
training. Please describe; use separate sheet if needed. 
Any of above measures used in this way..............cceeeeeees 14 (15%) 
Output—increase in production of sales per man................. 34 (38%) 
Costs—decline in unit production or unit sales cost............... 27 (30%) 
Quality—decline in scrap, complaints, etc..............0cce eee eee 34 (38%) 
Savings—on consumable supplies, repairs............0.-seeeeeeee 13 (14%) 
Reduction in time by trainees to meet standards................-. 34 (38%) 
EE. a, te nn cece eiiinhseeres ene sekean aes 6 ( 7%) 
4. Costs—Check these if you keep records of training costs: 
ME, Mca s tach ae pasihee one +eder eandees ee need 40 (44%) 
Allocated costs, such as trainees’ time, etc.........ccccccccccccess 32 (35%) 
ED Sic cadeuteth<eskctaedbbustbssseseneeowesecey 1 ( 1%) 
5. Records—Which ones do you use or suggest for evaluation pur- 
DET veins ce wCU mae eehbak sean rerdkenstasertanrene 16 (17%) 
6. Examples—Are you in a position to help by sending us descriptions 
cf actual examples of training evaluation?....Yes 15 (16%) No 56 (62% 
Please return questionnaire at once and send other material when 
possible. Would you like a check sheet for this purpose?......... 11 (12%) 


May we contact you for further information?..Yes 79 (87%) No 0 ( 0%) 


. Ideas—What suggestions have you as to methods for evaluating 


training? (This space may also be used for additional remarks) ..27 (30%) 


* Replies to this section are not always to be taken at face value. See text, pp. 90 and 93, for 
explanation. 
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doing in this area. Responses were probably affected by familiarity with such 
words as “absenteeism” ; this item was checked by far more respondents than 
its actual use in the case studies submitted by the same group would indicate. 
Replies to C-3 were most inflated, since few examples of such carefully con- 
trolled checks on results were submitted. For completeness, two items were. 
included which are measures of activity rather than results, “Number of per- 
sons trained,” and ‘‘Hours spent by trainees.” The checks against these items 
may mean simply that records are kept on them, and not necessarily that 
trainers think them good indicators of results. 


SOME RESPONDENTS’ VIEWS 


In conclusion, analysis indicates that the figure of 22 per cent for “No 
attempt to evaluate is made or requested” is probably representative of this 
group of progressive organizations. Many training men felt strongly that evalu- 
ation was either impossible or undesirable, or both. Most of the comments on 
the desirability of evaluation were made by respondents who were not apprais- 
ing their own training programs ; and the comments could be divided into two 
groups, whose attitudes may be summed up as follows: 

1. “We think evaluation is necessary and want to learn more about it.” 
The desire to keep abreast of the field seems strong compared with the desire 
to be a leader, though the training director’s job calls for an unusually high 
degree of initiative and sensibility to operating problems, to causes and effects. 

2. “We think evaluation may be all right in some places, but as long as 
our management is sold let’s not upset the applecart.” Many of these people 
rightly stressed the fact that it is difficult to separate the effects of training from 
other causal factors. However, it would appear that such establishments as 
those represented here would be ideal places in which to analyze the reasons 
why management was sold, thus to establish criteria to use in other evaluations. 

Not a great deal of stress has been placed either by survey respondents or 
in the literature on the dollars-and-cents results of training. Insofar as the 
presentation of results by the training group is concerned, this is probably a 
healthy thing. Results stated in operational terms, such as lowering of turn- 
over, increases of production per man-hour, and the like, all in specific units 
or percentages, are most understandable. Translation into monetary terms may 


be misleading or may raise distracting issues which are not germane to train- 
ing evaluation. 


EVALUATION IN PRACTICE 


There are many possible approaches to the evaluation of training or of 
personnel administration. A convenient breakdown proceeds from the general 
to the specific. Thus, a general approach is that of appraising the over-all 
effectiveness of the department. Such matters as the way in which it is organ- 
ized, apparent smoothness of operation, and nominal workload per employee, 
are indicators of probable effectiveness. They are usually negative indicators, 
since a good score on these counts does not guarantee that an effective job is 
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being done, but a poor score usually means that a good job can hardly be 
expected. A more specific approach is to attempt an evaluation of the caliber 
of work being done on the firing line by the department in question. Thus, in 
training, the quality of the instructor’s presentation, including such factors as 
appearance, manner, and use of instructional materials, is rated, often on a 
standardized scale devised for the purpose. The underlying assumption is that a 
good teaching situation makes for effective learning. This is a reasonable 
assumption, but usually it cannot be depended upon to indicate specific training 
results. Somewhat more specific is the comparison of the results of different 
instructional techniques, as a basis for program planning and modification. 
Earlier articles both in PERSONNEL and in the AMA Personnel Series have 
indicated the broad possibilities of the foregoing methods.* 


A DIRECT APPROACH 


The more direct approach to evaluation is the attempt to relate end results, 
such as increased production by trainees, better quality, and fewer accidents, to 
training as the causal agency. This is the practical aspect of evaluation of 
major interest in the survey. In relating the end results in operating depart- 
ment effectiveness to training, the approach is in terms of immediate interest 
to management. _No matter how well or conscientiously the training function 
is handled, the final measure of the worth of training is the net usable increase 
in operating department effectiveness. 

The approach that ties end results to basic causes, however, is often not 
so simple as the methods mentioned earlier. Thus, we can determine rather 
definitely whether or not the training section has adequate physical facilities 
for the job it is trying to do and come to an immediate conclusion regarding 
the probable general result in training effectiveness. But when we state that 
operating department turnover has decreased 20 per cent as a result of formal 
training of beginners, it is necessary to account for all other possible causes 
of this favorable statistic, to prove the point. Thus in the first case we have a 
positive conclusion but it is only of general significance ; in the second, we may 
be able to develop positive conclusions in concrete operating terms. 


INDICATING RESULTS THROUGH COMPARISON 


The ideal way to exhibit the immediate results of training is to hei the 
evidence in terms of superior performance of those trained contrasted with 
those who did not have the benefits of training. The two groups should of 
course be matched on the basis of their characteristics, such as age, sex, intelli- 
gence, ability, and amount of experience. Partly because of the difficulty of 
securing such ideal controls, the other general method of experiment, the 
“before and after” technique, is often used. It is particularly effective in rela- 


tion to change in such indicators of effectiveness as turnover, absenteeism, and 
accidents. 


* For example, ‘Evaluation of a Training Program in Operation,” Personnet, XXIV, No. 5 (March, 
1948), pp. 372-377. 
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Examples of ideal methods of evaluation can be found readily in the litera- 
ture; they usually describe experimental studies which have been done and 
could be repeated in industry. Practicing industrial training men, however, do 
not typically use refined techniques in their evaluations. In order to secure 
most of the 32 examples received from trainers in the field, a simple seven-point 
check list, “Measuring Training Results,” was developed to indicate the pro- 
cedural steps and provide space for reporting. This is shown as Exhibit 2. It 
is founded upon the basic concept that evaluation is simply the comparison of 
results with objectives. Fortunately, the simplicity of the form did not prove 
to be a barrier to careful reporting of results; most trainers furnished supple- 
mental data both on their evaluations, and on the training programs in question. 
A more extensive and explanatory check list was given in an earlier article 


which sought to acquaint training men with the nature and purpose of the 
survey.* 





MEASURING TRAINING RESULTS 


1. Type of training in question: 








2. Objectives of training: 








3. Brief picture of conditions before training (where possible, use terms that 
tie in with training objectives; include opinions of those concerned) : 











4. Records used to check training progress: 








5. Conditions after training, as seen in terms of (3) and (4) above: 








6. Factors other than training that may have helped cause these results: 





7. Net tangible and intangible results fairly credited to training : 























Exhibit 2 


* Edward C. Keachie, “How Effective Is Your Training Program?”, The Journal of Industrial Training, 
I, No. 2 (September-October, 1947), pp. 9-14 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE FIELD* 


All material contributed by industrial trainers was in the before-and-after, 
or case history, form. They reported that operating conditions did not 
encourage making experimental studies using matched groups. The use of 
scientific method was clearly apparent, however, and the tendency to give full 
credit to factors other than training was marked. 

Some criteria of results are much more tangible and objective than others. 
There is a difference in concreteness, for example, between such a specific 
factor as increased production and such a relatively nebulous factor as an 
estimate of improved morale. The degree of concreteness of the criteria often 
depends on the type of training under consideration. Thus, the results of train- 
ing operators in specific job skills may be measurable, whereas the effects of 
supervisory conferences on handling people are harder to trace. In general, 
operative jobs involve skill and knowledge, while supervisory jobs include the 
complex element of coordination, which makes evaluation more difficult. 

A popular means of gauging training effectiveness has been the use of 
questionnaires to be filled out by trainees or their supervisors, asking how effec- 
tive the training was thought to be. The validity of such techniques naturally 
depends largely upon the type and wording of the questions, and the ability 
of the respondent to know and report on the facts involved. 


CONTRASTING APPROACHES 


One of the simpler reports based on the seven-step form of Exhibit 2, and 
one that presents concrete evidence of results, is the following evaluation of the 
training of woodsmen in a lumber operation : 

1. Type of training in question: “Training of woodsmen, on-the-job 
training.” 

2. Objectives of training: “To increase daily average wood cords per 
man.” 

3. Brief picture of conditions before training: “Green men hired, 
placed on job with experienced men. Cut per day: experienced, 234 cords; 
green men after one month, 1% cords.” 

4. Records used to check training progress: “Scaler’s records and pro- 
duction records.” (The scaler estimates the amount of timber in a given 
stand. ) 

5. Conditions after training, as seen in terms of (3) and (4) above: 
“After instruction on four basic job units, average up to 2% cords. Control 
crews verified results.” 

6. Factors other than training that may have helped cause these results: 
“Better appreciation of job: no other.” 

7. Net tangible and intangible results fairly credited to training: “With 
one part-time instructor, new men brought to ‘experienced’ production in one 
month. Less time off due to fatigue.” 





* For convenience. some of the case studies have been referred to by the code letters used in the com- 
plete survey report. 
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Contrasting in scope and objectivity is the following attempt of an auto- 
mobile manufacturer to check on the results of induction training given to 
newly appointed supervisors: 

1. Type of training in question: “Induction training for newly appointed 
supersivors (40 hours—five consecutive eight-hour days).” 

2. Objectives of training: “To bridge the gap between the hourly- 
rated and the supervisory job.” 

3. Brief picture of conditions before training: “Technical background, 
selfish motives, limited interest in people, limited knowledge of corporation 
organization, policy, and procedure.” 

4. Records used to check training progress: “A battery of tests to 
check ability and attitudes—tests on material covered—supervisory rating 
scale.” 

5. Conditions after training, as seen in terms of (3) and (4) above: 
“See attached supervisory rating scale—used as follow-up at end of six weeks, 
one year, and two years, to correlate results of tests and training with on-the- 
job achievement. (Rating done by two supervisors and a training staff man.)”’ 

6. Factors other than training that may have helped cause these results: 
“Results colored by superior who is anxious to have the man recommended 
make good.” 

7. Net tangible and intangible results fairly credited to training: “Started 
on 1/16/47 ; not gone far enough to test results.” 

The idea of checking supervisory training against performance ratings 
and tests is promising and has been attempted by several respondents, none 
of whom, however, had progressed far enough to compile results. Two aspects 
alone present major difficulties: setting up valid rating scales and tests, and 
determining the extent to which training is responsible for results. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF RESPONSES 


To give a bird’s-eye view of the work of several different companies, 
only the answers to items 5, 6, and 7 are cited for them. Quoted first are the 
brief statements for three cases involving training of operators: 

5. Conditions after training, as seen in terms of (3) and (4) above: 
Radio assemblers—“Reduced turnover and greater job efficiency.”” Mechanics 
—‘‘Efficiency increase of 20 per cent to 50 per cent, less men required for 
standard time jobs.” Comptometer operators—‘‘No necessity to hire addi- 
tional operators; work ahead of schedule and with less effort. Improvement 
in operator morale.” 

6. Factors other than training that may have helped cause these results: 
Radio assemblers—‘Induction and orientation” (training processes other than 
the one under consideration). Mechanics—‘Pep talks to foremen and super- 
visors. Higher rate cannot be obtained until after training qualifications test 
is passed.” Comptometer operators—“Comptometer machine company pro- 
viding very capable instructor possessing personality and ability.” 

7. Net tangible and intangible results fairly credited to training: Radio 
assemblers—“See No. 5” (reduced turnover and greater job efficiency). 
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Mechanics—“Acknowledgment by rank and file that training is necessary for 
sound results. Acceptance by the union of the training method as a means for 
advancement.” Comptometer operators—“According to supervisor’s report, 
present operators increased their output approximately 50 per cent. No 
further need for additional operators at $35 per week each. Present operators 
grateful for refresher course because they discarded bad habit patterns and 
relearned things about the comptometer machine from the standpoint of shape 
of buttons, releases, proper holding of fingers, and so on.” 

Some additional data were reported in separate communications for such 
. cases, but even the statements given here indicate an attempt to objectify the 

results of training. Next are given the answers to the same questions for 
three cases on supervisory training: 

5. Conditions after training, as seen in terms of (3) and (4) above: 
Case H: “Improved working conditions. System of materials handling and 
storage established.” (Much more conclusive results are seen in this com- 
pany’s answer to Point 7.) Case I: “Improved budget realization, accident 
experience showed 80 per cent improvement in the severity rate company-wide. 
$51,500 savings in three months in one plant through method improvement, 
fewer grievances.” Case J: “A definite improvement of supervisory per- 
sonnel, increased cooperation with staff departments. Rate problems are being 
handled much more quickly and satisfactorily from the standpoint of labor 
and management. Information is obtained quickly; this has also been helped 
by the construction of a supervision manual.” 

6. Factors other than training that may have helped cause these results: 
Case H: “Some reduction of workforce—layoff of less experienced workers.” 
This is a double-barrelled factor, since any layoff is likely to cause remaining 
workers to better their own previous performance. Case I: “Selling top 
management in the various plants on the need for training. Individual con- 
ferences with plant managers.” These factors may fairly be discounted on 
the theory that such activities of the training director are properly a part of 
the training program. Case J: “Supervisory wage adjustments, and a greater 
management interest in supervisory problems.” Again, the latter factor may 
be discounted as being a secondary but valid effect of the training program. 
Wage adjustments, to the extent that they reflect increased efficiency due to 
training, are also a reflection of the effectiveness of training. So too is the 
supervision manual mentioned under Point 5, since it is common for such 
manuals to be the direct product of training sessions. 

7. Net tangible and intangible results fairly credited to training: 
Case H: “Supervision more safety-conscious generally. Average monthly 
doctor ‘cases reduced from 60, 1946, to 10, 1947; frequency reduced 12.1 in 
1946 to 6.5 in 1947.” The average accident frequency rate for the machinery 
industry in 1946 was 15.4.* The frequency rate of the machinery industry is 
typically above the “all industries” average, whereas the severity rate is 
typically below the average. This may explain why the frequency rate was 
cited by the company rather than the severity rate, or both. In any event, the 
company’s frequency rate is low. This is further evidenced by the award to 
this firm by its insurance company of a safety flag with a star. Quoting the 
training director: “This type of award is unusual since it is only the sixth 


* Accident Facts (Chicago: National Safety Council, 1947), 1947 ed., chart, p. 24. e iba 
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award of its kind in the United States and the second awarded west of the 
State of Virginia.” Case I: “Better feelings among plant management men 
and between levels of management, better housekeeping, some evidence of 
greater pride in company, job, and product.” The more tangible results cited 
by this company under Point 5 should also be considered here, since there is 
no evidence that the uncontrolled variables mentioned under Point 6 make 
it necessary to discount those results. Case J: “Better relationships—feeling 
themselves as a part of management, scope of responsibility and authority 
being established.” Here again the final claim is probably overly modest in 
comparison with the reply to Point 5. . 


A SIGNIFICANT REPORT 


An unusual and significant analysis of training results was furnished by 
a large gas utility serving both industrial and residential customers. ~The 
modern technique of statistical quality control, developed primarily to analyze 
and control quality variation in manufacturing, is employed by this company 
to evaluate the performance of the field servicemen of its customer service 
department. The application of statistical quality control in a non-factory 
situation is in itself unusual, and its use as an adjunct to the personnel tech- 
niques of selection, training, placement, and performance rating represents the 
high type of integration of organizational effort desired by progressive man- 
agers. 

In the words of the head of the company’s customer service department : 
“Tt is a well-known fact that an extensive training program is costly. Quality 
control promotes the effective use of training funds and may be ‘the objective 
measurement of training results’ for which training directors have been seek- 
ing to evaluate their activities.’’* 

The basic idea of this evaluation is to judge training effectiveness by the 
performance of former trainees compared with known standards. Special 
conditions are the inherent lack of direct supervision of the field servicemen 
and the large number of complete operations performed in one day. The 
first necessitates the use of follow-up procedures to check performance, and 
the second dictates the use of some technique that will enable valid conclu- 
sions to be made from a relatively small number of observations or checks on 
performance. Statistical quality control provides the answer to the latter 
problem through the use of its highly developed techniques for determining 
sample sizes and analyzing inspection findings, which are based upon frequency 
distribution phenomena. 

A system of coordinating statistical quality control reports on actual work 
done, with supervisors’ ratings, is used. 

One of the aspects of this method of analysis of special interest to train- 
ing men is the opportunity for differential diagnosis of errors made by the 
workman. For example, the company has ascertained normal error ratings as 
between different types of appliances, so that failings peculiar to any one em- 
ployee can be remedied by specific and limited training steps. This is much 
more effective than general and time-consuming retraining, or allowing the man 
to continue without improvement because his average performance is satisfac- 


*C. A. Renz, “The Use of Technology in the Administration of Customer Service,”” Gas, XXIII, No. 11 
(November, 1947), p. 70. 
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tory. The company stresses, however, that it is better to be satisfied with 
average performance than to have a cendition of over-supervision. This may 
occur, especially in slack periods, if foremen feel it their duty to call the work- 
man’s attention to picayune errors of an otherwise good performance. 

A fundamental source of possible error in using statistical quality control 
in these relatively non-supervised operations was also pointed out. This is the 
reminder that statistical refinement does not compensate for mistakes in gather- 
ing original data, and that human relations play an important part here. Thus, 
the quality control inspector previously should have been a thoroughly qualified 
operator and must be recognized as a man of integrity among operating per- 
sonnel, and one most likely to get accurate information from the customers for 
whom work is done. That is the best assurance that the serviceman’s work 
is being checked objectively. Also, much time was spent in developing inspec- 
tion practices and in determining which showed real performance differences 
and which did not. 

This company’s report takes on greater significance when it is realized 
that the union is also in the picture ; indeed, that fact is an added testimony to 
the caliber of the job being done in the application of statistical quality control 
to employee evaluation. Further, to ensure that no criticism might weaken 
the program, the company has had a consulting engineering firm certify to the 
mathematical correctness of the actual statistical quality control figures 
developed. 


Of especial interest as an example of factual employee rating is the graph- 
ical quality control report. Two examples of this are shown here. Exhibit 3 


illustrates the record for an effective employee, while Exhibit 4 depicts the per- 
formance of an ineffective operator. 


OTHER INTERESTING FINDINGS 


Since it is not possible in this brief article to do more than illustrate and 
summarize the survey findings, some excellent examples of evaluation contained 
in trainers’ regular reports must be omitted. The interested reader will find 
good illustrations of this narrative tvpe of evaluation in some of the reports 
of wartime programs, such as the Training Within Industry Report. 

One aspect of training results of especial interest to trainers is the impetus 
given the development and use in operating departments of new methods, either 
fostered by or developed through the aid of training programs. A brief exam- 
ple of this type of evaluation is given as Exhibit 5. Without question, forward- 
looking training men can and do stimulate savings through the use of better 
methods ; the exact division of credit for results never need become an issue. 

Space does not permit inclusion of the large amount of questionnaire mate- 
rial submitted by cooperating organizations, but some comments can be made 
on this widely practiced form of evaluation. One company asked pertinent 
questions about its management conference program and tabulated the replies 
from 882 supervisory personnel. The large size of the sample of respondents, 
and the fact that they represented 80 per cent of those attending the conference, 
are indications that the replies are valid. A company doing a good deal of non- 
directive interviewing in its personnel work also used questionnaires to check 
on training, but stressed the idea that the answers to the printed questions were 
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COMPANY Q—ADVANCED CAM DESIGN 





ADVANCED CAM DESIGN CouRSE 


Of original 26 who completed the basic course in cam design, 17 are now active 
in the advanced class. The group is mixed—engineering, scheduling, time study, 
methods, production, supervisors, and operators are represented. 

Instruction: Vocational School Instructor. 

Classes held Friday 5:00-7:00 p.m. on employees’ own time. 


Evaluation: 


17 employees will be potential cam designers. 

Operators and setup men have been using cam layout #1 on Part #1XX10 
for years. Production 20 pc/hr. 70 hours to complete manufacture of 1,400 pcs. 
Total labor cost: $122.30. 

Cam Layout #2, though in stock, was never used.. Knowledge and training 
stimulated operators and setup men’s thinking and experimenting. 


Result : Production 32 pc/hr. 


Total hours to manufacture 1,400 pcs.: 32 

pS REE RE RE LEE  e E eT ee a $68.25 
I Rh oe bine emia ee $54.05 
Approximately Burden Savings 


(Both cams can do same job.) 
Scheduling student reports: 


Knowledge of feeds and speeds, machine capacity enables him to give a more 
correct “backlog” on new jobs coming through his section to the manufacturing 
department. The latter, as a result of more accurate reports, can schedule machines 
and manpower much more efficiently. Seldom repeat past errors such as predicting 
a two weeks’ backlog only to learn that four weeks were required in manufacturing. 











Exhibit 5 


far less significant than the “free” responses made in extra spaces provided for 
the purpose. The printed questions usually act as thought-provokers. They 
are best arranged from the non-controversial and objective to the less settled 
aspects of the inquiry ; in this way they follow a technique common to employ- 
ment application blanks, which usually begin with such innocuous items as 
name and street address. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of questionnaires is the careless or planned 
use of begging questions, such as “Was the program interesting? Yes— 
No—.” These beg for an “answer of courtesy,” namely “yes”; and the fact 
that perhaps 99 per cent so respond means nothing in terms of training evalua- 
tion. Questionnaire compilers can profit by the immense amount of careful 
work that has been done on opinion analysis in related fields. 


CONCLUSIONS 


SUGGESTED APPROACHES 


In addition to the evaluation criteria and techniques already discussed, 
other specific suggestions were developed during the survey. A partial list of 
these is presented, together with pointers for the optimum use of each, as Ex- 
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hibit 6. Two practical questions arise in using any criterion of results, such 
as production or accidents. First, is it related directly to the principal objective 
of the training? Second, can the necessary information be secured, accurately, 
promptly, and without undue cost, either directly or in terms of needed cooper- 
ation from others? 

The use of opinion methods, such as questionnaires and rating scales, has 
been pointed out as often difficult and misleading. On the other hand, some 
necessary information frequently cannot be secured in any other way. For 
example, as a part of the survey, a special study of the values of supervisory 
training was made in two plants. A rating scale was used to indicate the degree 
of improvement each man showed with respect to each aspect of training. Ini- 
tial results indicated that the method gave a valid over-all evaluation of the 
training. Also, it showed the differences in effectiveness of the various parts 
of the training, and differences between the trainees for each part. In sum- 
mary, the method has three principal advantages: 

1. Reference is made directly to performance on the job, rather than to the 








ILLUSTRATIVE LIST OF EVALUATION METHODS AND 
SUGGESTIONS FOR USE 


_ METHOD SUGGESTIONS FOR UsE; RELATED COMMENTS 
(Criterion or technique) 
General impressions Invaluable supplement to factual data—always 


operative whether recognized or -not—should be 
representative rather than just opinions of a few 


friends. 
Written reports from. Not misleading if properly done—important to 
trainees and supervisors relate directly to training objectives—allow free 


expression—use only questions the respondent is 
qualified to answer. These opinion techniques are 
often used by training men; however, the conclu- 
sions are only as valid as the caliber of the analy- 
sis. Checking against other criteria is strongly 


indicated. 
Performance tests Relate to training time. Watch for other causal 
(worksample) factors such as better selection. 
Performance ratings Good because indicates end results, especially over 


long periods. May be comparable only by depart- 
ments or small groups. Setting up valid rating 
system is not simple. 

Suggestions Warrants more use as positive indicator of morale 
and job knowledge. Tabulate by departments and 
by time periods. . 

Grievances Important index of employee morale, coordinative 
performance of supervisors, and release of super- 
visory time. Compare numbers of settlements at 
various levels, by months. 

Costs Note dual aspect: Costs of training, direct and 
indirect, vs. operating savings from training. 
Figures available from accounting or can be com- 
puted from samples, estimates. 

Ouality Figures from production, sales, or quality control 
departments. Data may include error or complaint 
records. Resulting savings often large. 


Exhibit 6 
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acquisition of knowledge or attitudes as a result of training, which may or may 
not be put into practice. 


2. Specific questions are used to objectify the thinking of the respondent, 
to go beyond the usual generalities. 
3. The questions are related to the work of specific individual super- 


visors, rather than giving only a general impression of how the “average” 
supervisor has benefited by training. 


SUMMARY 


It has been pointed out that training is a personnel function of considerable 
significance, especially in its role as a catalytic agent responsible for increasing 
the effectiveness of operating departments. 


Effective managerial control of the training function depends upon ade- 
quate evaluation, relating results to objectives. It is to the interest of personnel 
people that management realize the importance of these facts, rather than make 
judgments on a non-rational basis. 


Fundamental aspects of the place of training in industry are seen in the 
case material. The close integration of selection, training, and placement 
which permits them to occur in that order is pointed up. The connection 
between training and methods work, especially regarding operating procedures, 
becomes apparent. So does the fundamental and pervasive relation of training 
to all operations and personnel, as illustrated by the secondary effects of training 
—e.g., the improvement of communication and morale. 


Several training programs are described incidental to the discussion of 
evaluation. The scrutiny of the program essential for evaluation is in itself 
often suggestive of valuable modifications. The need for advance planning, 
and for integration of training with operations, is forcefully brought out. 


Case reports are usually in terms of narrative and arithmetical data ; little 
attention has been paid to techniques of presentation. This is natural because 
time could ill be spared to give extensive illustrations, and because the material 
was compiled mainly for research purposes. However, adequate presentation 
is an important element of practical evaluation for management use; the use 
of simple but forceful graphic techniques is recommended. 


Training men are much interested in the problem of evaluation, and many 
of them have made rewarding attempts to evaluate their own training pro- 
grams. On the other hand, the wide possible range of evaluation criteria, and 
the related careful use of scientific method, are often conspicuous by their 
absence. The literature contains illustrative material on how training may be 
more or less precisely and extensively evaluated, but actual examples of con- 
tinuing work in industrial practice are not indicated either in the literature or 
by this investigation. The principal reason is probably the practical one that 
real evaluaton is not yet expected by management, thus adequate attention is 
not given it. 


AutHor’s Note: Thanks are due to the training men throughout the country who 
contributed so generously of their time and effort to furnish data in this survey —E.C.K. 











A STUDY ON THE MANAGEMENT PREROGATIVE ISSUE 


By JOHN G. TURNBULL 
Social Science Research Council 


From a purely organizational standpoint, all functions of an enterprise may be 
said to be within the province of management. However, complex economic 
and social pressures have operated to abridge certain of the “proper” func- 
tions of management, making them increasingly subject to union partici- 
pation. What is the nature and source of these prerogatives? What effects 
have union activities had upon them, and upon enterprise operation? What 
functions does management feel it must control unilaterally in order to fulfill 
the purpose for which the enterprise was created? And how do various unions 
and management view this problem of control? These questions are discussed 
here in the light of research data which the author compiled in the course of 
an extensive field survey that included personal interviews with approxi- 
mately 100 management and union officials throughout the country. 


INTRODUCTION 


N one of the offices of an eastern company, a management spokesman makes 
the following statement : “The management prerogative issue is a real issue, 
and the term prerogative should be used as it says just what it means. But, 
let me tell you, management has no prerogatives now. Look at this bulletin 
which just came in and note the outrageous demands unions are making. And 
management will have no prerogatives until we get a new administration, which 
I fervently hope for in the next election.” 

A union official comments: “I do not believe that our union has any desire 
to get into the realm of management. Hell, we don’t have the abilities and we 
do not want the responsibilities. Our union has worked out some plans 
voluntarily with small firms where we participate in control. But we do not 
believe this necessarily workable for larger enterprises. However, we do want 
to be in the know, and I mean by this that the worker wants to understand 
his part in the company—what the company’s future plans are, and a lot of 
other things which affect him.” 

Are these characteristic management and union views on the problems 
involved in the “control” of an enterprise? Are there many more factors in 
this problem than these statements would indicate? For example, what is the 
nature and source of management’s “prerogatives”? What effects have union 
activities had upon them, and upon enterprise operation? What functions does 
management feel it must control unilaterally in order to fulfill the purposes for 
which the enterprise was created? How do various managements view the 
sharing of control with unions? In turn, how do unions view various phases 
of this problem of control? 

The discussion which follows is based wpon research data collected in 
1946-1947, on selected aspects of the questions noted above. The findings are 
the result of personal interviews with approximately 100 management and 
union officials in the central and eastern part of the United States.!_ In this 
paper the examination of certain of these “prerogative” questions will be 
undertaken first from the management and then from the union point of view. 
As the analysis is centered primarily in terms of a framework of organizational 





1 All interviews were on an off-the-record basis; therefore no identification of firms or unions will] be 
given in this discussion. 
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concepts and principles, these will be defined or explained briefly as they enter 
the disccussion.? 


THE VIEWS OF MANAGEMENT ® 


The nature of the “inalienable rights” or “prerogatives” which manage- 
ment feels it possesses—or should possess—and the sources from which they 
arise were found to have considerable common ground among all management 
spokesmen, with minor variations in several instances. Initially it may be 
noted that there was considerable objection to the terms “inalienable” and 
“prerogative.” * Criticism appeared on two grounds: First, “inalienable” 
connotes something ceaseless and unchanging, and regardless of how tena- 
ciously management representatives supported their beliefs in other directions, 
they did not appear willing to accept this “eternal” view. Second, “inalienable” 
and “prerogative” were disliked because of possible inflammatory interpreta- 
tions. “Too much flavor of royalty,” one individual commented. In a small 
number of instances both terms were defended vigorously as valid indications 
of management attitudes. While it is true that objections to these terms may 
have been essentially verbalizations, it appeared that the defenses generally 
rested on grounds other than concepts of “steward- or trusteeship”; and in 


this respect “management’s rights” was frequently emphasized as the most 
satisfactory term. 


PROPERTY CONCEPTS OF MANAGEMENT 


The rights which management felt it possessed—or should possess—and 
the sources from which they arose were discussed on two levels: first, the 
position of property owners and the rights of private property; and second, 
the status of management as the delegated representatives of those who own 
property. The social and legal approval given private property in the United 
States affords the foundation upon which owners base their rights. Rights are 
viewed generically in this sense: the right to put property to use; the right to 
direct the manner of its use; the right to try to earn an income from it. It is 
evident that the specific activities or functions which can be utilized in exercis- 
ing these rights are severely limited now as compared with a generation or two 
ago. Nevertheless the institution of private property provides the basis of 
justification, even though the fear appears to be prevalent that increasing 
limitations on allowable activities may mean ultimately the abolition of the 
institution. 

The position of management in turn rests upon powers inherent in 
property ownership; management views itself as delegated principals of the 
owners. In the case of the closely-held enterprise, where the owners maintain 
2 The writer is indebted to the studies of Alvin Brown for many of the concepts and principles used 

herein. His two volumes, Organization, A Formulation of Principle, Hibbert Printing Company, New 


York, 1945, and Organization of Industry, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1947, are particularity 
cogent in their analysis. 


The writer is also indebted to the Social Science Research Council for a fellowship which made it 
possible to carry on the research. 

3% These views are to be interpreted only in light of those managements interviewed, and not to be con- 
strued as necessarily representative of the totality of American management; moreover the analysis is 
—- rather than intensive in nature, inasmuch as only a small number of situations were examined 
in detail. 

‘+ These terms were used deliberately, on the basis of recommendations given the writer by his advisers, 
as a means of opening up the discussions. 
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an active relationship with their principals (or where ownership and manage- 
ment may reside in the same person), the delegative concept is a logical deduc- 
tion. But in the widely-held corporation, where the “separation” of ownership 
and management exists, the relationship is not so clear cut. Here the owner- 
principal concept was used, but other defenses were also put forward.® 


OTHER THEORIES OF MANAGEMENT RIGHTS 


Although the above comments indicate the general pattern of management 
thought, various other approaches were to be found. Spokesmen with a 
legalistic turn of mind developed the concept of rights in terms of the contract 
of employment and the master-servant doctrine of common law. In another 
instance, a New England textile official traced through at length the nineteenth 
century formation of a mill, showing how law and custom placed the owners 
(and capital providers), the mill managers, the selling agencies and the mill 
hands into their respective and “proper” positions. In several cases the whole 
“prerogative issue” was declared to be a “political folly,” brought about by a 
misguided national administration ; the matter, moreover, would not be resolved 
until a change in government personnel and outlook developed. 


WHAT FUNCTIONS REQUIRE UNILATERAL CONTROL? 


The owner, who puts his property to work through the process of delega- 
tion and the operation of an enterprise, seeks to maximize his returns from 
it.® To exercise this right of use, the property owner or his delegated prin- 
cipals must perform certain activities or functions,’ which vary from situa- 
tion to situation. But what are these certain functions, and what degree of 
control must be exercised over them in order to fulfill the purposes for which 
the enterprise was created? 

Unlike the similarity of thought noted in connection with the nature and 
sources of management’s rights, there was much less unanimity on the specific 
functions over which unilateral control needs to be maintained. It was found 
that there was a general desire to maintain the broadest possible degree of 
unilateral control. Beyond that point wide divergences were to be noted. 
Moreover it was frequently difficult to secure a complete list of specific func- 
tions and the reasons why their unilateral control was necessary. 

Inasmuch as an enterprise obviously does not operate in vacuo, it is 
debatable whether there could be developed an exhaustive set of “specific” 
and “proper” functions needed to be controlled unilaterally by management 
in order to carry out the mandates of the owners. Consequently manage- 
ments approach this issue in several ways. First, they appear to think some- 
what in terms of past operations, to view unilateral control of the planning, 
5 For example, it was noted that the property owner in the widely-held enterprise has various defenses: 

He can sell his interest (and if enough others do the same a “new management” will follow); he can 
use the courts for redress against “mismanagement”; or he can utilize various other procedures. More- 


over, a number of large-scale management spokesmen felt that the average stockholder is simply not 
interested in active control. Even where he is, the very number of owners precludes direct and active 
participation. 

® This single-purpose view may be an oversimplification, since growth, power, prestige and other factors 
may also be very important. It is pertinent to note, however, that management emphasis was primarily 
placed upon the income aspect. 

7 The use of the term “function” provides definitional problems—as for example in connection with 
“functional.” It appears to resemble somewhat the “elements of administration” (Brown, Organization 


of Industry, pp. 78-81); as used here it refers to that range of activities with which an enterprise 
concerns itself in its operation. 
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doing, and seeing phases® of the pattern of functions in the light of the “old 
days.” Second, there is, however, a recognition of the demands arising out 
of social pressures and consequently the feeling exists that management must 
“adjudicate” the interests of owners, workers, consumers and “the public” — 
and in this connection arises the oft-stated “responsibility of management” 
to these various parties. Third, as a sort of resistance to “undesirable” or 
overly rapid social changes and pressures, managements appear to think also 
in terms of the status quo: the present contract defines the “line” beyond 
which union “encroachment” must not be allowed. Finally, there are atti- 
tudes which arise out of situational circumstances or particular experiences— 
and here the concept of “tested need” may be found. 


TYPES OF “NECESSARY” FUNCTIONS 


Except for one company which provided a detailed list, the “necessary 
functions” were usually indicated for unionized firms by means of the man- 
agement rights clause—either of the enumerative or non-enumerative type— 
found in the collective agreement. In this connection two classes of func- 
tions were noted: “absolute,” which remained solely within the province of 
management, and “qualified,” which might be subject to review. Consider- 
able agreement was found on certain functions: determination of type of 
product; production methods, assignment of the work force, and various 
“staff” functions such as accounting, finance, and merchandising. On the 
other hand, extremely wide divergences were frequently noted. And on the 
question of “why” the need for unilateral control of specific functions it was 
extremely difficult to get at substantive reasons, although it was possible to 
arrange management views into several categories. 


PHILOSOPHIES OF CONTROL IN LARGE ENTERPRISES 


One approach to the “why” of unilateral control rests in terms of a 
“philosophy of management,” noted in both large and small enterprises, but 
in varying forms. Composite aspects of this philosophy appeared in the case 
of several large-scale corporations. First, unilateral control over as wide a 
sphere as possible was necessary because it squared with the private prop- 
erty-free enterprise concepts held by management. To relinquish control 
regardless of other factors was undesirable because it was the first step to- 
ward an unwanted economic order. In this respect also were to be found 
references to the practices of the past. Second, it appeared in several cases 
that the control problem had significant characteristics of a power struggle; 
here management felt it extremely unwise to permit the scope of collective 
bargaining to be extended. Third, the responsibilities of management to 
the stockholders would not permit sharing control unless the equity owners 
gave a specific mandate.4° Fourth, there existed a general belief that the 


8 These concepts have been adapted from the terminology of Alvin Brown. Planning is construed as the 
“determination of performance’; doing, the “execution of performance”; and seeing as the “verification 
of performance.” The words provide convenient terminology for the various phases of administration 
and will be used frequently hereafter. . 

® Whether or not to use a management rights clause, and if so what type, was the subject of considerable 
management discussion. In general larger enterprises preferred it, and smaller firms did not favor it 
nearly so much. In this general connection there was considerable objection to the inclusion of “‘mutual 
consent” clauses. These are viewed as “hamstringing’’ management control of functions. 

19In this respect, most managements while agreeing to the value of arbitration over rights (the terms of 
a given contract), would not subscribe to arbitration over interests (the terms of a new contract). The 
main reason was that “outside third parties are not competent to judge the interests of the owners.” 
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very size of the large enterprise required unilateral control; to have it other- 
wise would result in organizational and administrative chaos. Finally, pres- 


sures exerted by other employers appeared in some cases to condition a 
given management philosophy. 


PHILOSOPHIES OF CONTROL IN SMALLER COMPANIES 

In the case of one smaller non-unionized enterprise, the particular phil- 
osophy was more fully developed. The management spokesman for this 
firm noted that all functional elements were controlled unilaterally by man- 
agement. The reason was simply that this form of operation was viewed as 
a matter of fundamental principle. There was an implicit tone throughout 
of the stewardship management maintained toward its workers. It was 
not that the obligations of “caring for” the employees’ interests could not 
be discharged in part at least by a union; it was simply a case where manage- 
ment felt the duty its own. Management readily admitted its attitude might 
be classed as paternalistic (if so, however, it was of the “grass roots” rather 
than the superficial variety) but it also strongly felt there should be a place 
in this world for its philosophy. An example relating general philosophy to 
a specific function may be cited from another firm. In this case, manage- 
ment felt the assignment of the workforce was a function which required 
unilateral control, not only as an operational necessity, but also as a funda- 
mental principle. During the reconversion period this firm undertook an 
extensive housekeeping program in order to minimize layoffs. One employee 
refused three different repair jobs (which management said he was com- 
petent to handle) and instead sought unemployment compensation. The 
enterprise sought to enjoin this as a matter of basic principle, and was carry- 
ing the case through the courts. 

Certain other unionized small enterprises approached the problem in 
slightly different fashion. In these instances, where the enterprise was closely 
held and where the owner might also act as manager, the concept of functional 
control was viewed in direct and personal terms. The owner-manager has 
close affinity with his property, and as a result he views loss of control in the 
light of direct trespass. On the other hand, as will be noted later, paradoxical 
situations may arise here, for under certain conditions the owner-manager 


may be much more willing than his large-scale brother to have control shared 
in one way or another. 


INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS OF CONTROL 

Particular situations may condition management’s outlook. In one 
instance a firm had a contract with one national union in an eastern plant and 
with another national in a midwest unit. One of the unions was (in manage- 
ment’s terms) quite “militant,” the other more “reasonable.” Hence manage- 
ment felt it could “share” certain controls with the reasonable union, but in 
the case of the other union had to act vigorously to retain them in order to 
avoid undesirable results. In another case management felt it was in a situa- 
tion where “subversive” elements in the union were attempting to undermine 
company authority. As a result of this pattern the company has consistently 
resisted all efforts to relax the terms of its “iron-bound” contract. The 
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erstwhile five-cent fare as a plant location limitation in the ladies’ garment 
industry in New York City affords another example. The need to locate in 
the area to which buyers come, and the difficulties of “escaping” unionization 
by moving make this factor much less important to management than styles, 
costs, and competitors’ actions. On the other hand, there were few if any 
other enterprises which would even entertain the thought of collectively deter- 
mining plant location. 

Particular experiences which given enterprises have had, or which others 
have had and which have come to the attention of the given firm, also help 
determine the functional pattern. A midwestern enterprise had noted that the 
act of introducing incentive rates had been a troublesome experience for certain 
other companies. On the basis of these experiences it determined to nip the 
problem in the bud, and it succeeded in getting into the contract the following 
clause: “The company reserves the right to apply incentive rates at all times 
to any and all tasks as a reward for individual or group effort and efficiency 
with the provision that complete information as to the procedure and possible 
earnings under any such plan be provided, in advance, to the employees so 
affected.” In another instance management agreed to share control of pro- 
motions and shift assignments with the union. Problems of internal union 
control and of over-all plant demands caused a breakdown of this arrangement, 
and the union requested that management unilaterally reassume direction. That 
this plan might work elsewhere or under different circumstances is readily 
admitted by management. The fact that it did not in this case gives rise to the 
conviction that these functions must be controlled unilaterally. In still another 
example, functional control was related not to union but to governmental 
activity. Quoting the management spokesman: “In our state, a three-party 
council set up certain rules regarding the apprenticeship system—for example, 
on the number of apprentices. We had quite a few more apprentices than the 
council said we might. But our numbers were based upon long-range plans 
we had worked out and we refused to submit to the decisions of a group of 
outsiders who cannot know our business as well as we can. We have disputed 
the case, and feel we will get the decision.” In part this outlook was based 
upon the firm’s experience with governmental “interferences” in ‘previous 
instances. 


POSITIVE ATTITUDES TOWARD JOINT CONTROL 


In contrast to these views on the need for maintaining a tight rein on the 
control of functions, a small number of enterprises look at the problem from 
the opposite pole. The most outstanding example is a small midwestern firm in 
which a far-reaching combination production committee-monthly bonus plan 
was introduced. Everyone in the plant except the two owners holds member- 
ship in the union. The production committee is composed of union representa- 
tives and the owners, and in actual operation thus far both sides must concur 
before a decision is reached on any proposal. The result is to give the union 
a real element of control, and since the two owners act nominally in a number 
of matters, there is a type of unilateralism, but with the union in control. 
Financially, operationally, and psychologically, the plan appears to have been 
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extremely successful thus far. The majority owner who developed the plan in 
conjunction with the union holds to no specific pattern of functional control. 
It is his belief that any set of rules of the game can be used if it can be shown 
that both parties will gain thereby. His own experience is to him the proof of 
the case. A small number of other management spokesmen felt that it was 
unwise to try to prescribe any rigid set of functions; instead the collective 
bargaining process should be allowed to evolve, and new demands appraised 
in the light of new circumstances. Particular situations and experiences may 
also work in directions opposite that of restrictionism ; several instances were 
noted where, for example, the success of management A with a cooperative 
program had caused management B to alter its thinking. 


RESULTS OF UNION CONTROL ACTIVITIES 

A problem related to the pattern of functional elements is that of union 
activity, the abridgement of control, and the resulting impacts on enterprise 
operation. To what extent has union activity abridged control? What results 
have been noted? The research findings on these questions may be summarized 
in a series of comments. 

1. In many cases it appeared that the views of management were colored, 
in varying degrees, by the comparative prosperity of recent years. Problems 
which might have been greatly magnified in other settings were dismissed in | 
the light of excellent earnings statements. In this respect several spokesmen 
felt that many firms had bargained away too much during the last five years; 
too often the profit statement was allowed to obscure fundamental control 
matters. These same spokesmen felt that this “carelessness” would return 
as a plague. 

2. A majority of small enterprise managements and a small number of 
those in larger units generally held that union encroachment has not signifi- 
cantly affected enterprise operation. The feeling here was that administration 
has become an incredibly more complicated, costly, and time-consuming opera- 
tion, but that the fundamentals of control have not been as yet basically 
altered, though the future was not viewed optimistically. 

3. The opinion expressed by several large-scale enterprise representatives 
was that union activity definitely resulted in a loss of management authority 
and in a lessening of efficient operation. In this respect particular functional 
encroachments were not specified ; instead the discussion was pointed toward 
the general concept of authority. Wildcat strikes and other forms of direct- 
action challenges to supervisory control were most frequently mentioned. In 
many cases these actions not only tied up production and resulted in financial 
losses, but management felt they lessened or partially destroyed the “respect 
for authority” necessary for sound operation. 

4. The consensus of management was that it was in the doing phase, or 
in the day-to-day execution aspect of relationships, where the greatest diffi- 
culties were to be found. This appeared to be as much related to the nature 
of the exercise of control as it was to the inherent nature of control itself. 
Many spokesmen freely admitted that past management excesses in exercising 
authority were in part responsible for the position unions assumed. There was 
concern, however, over the fact that management “housecleaning” did not 
appear to produce the hoped-for reactive union behavior. 
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5. If the greatest frictions are to be found in the day-to-day doing 
relationships, the fundamental conflict is found in the element of planning. 
Spokesman after spokesman noted that while their most numerous difficulties 
were to be found in the doing phase, it was in the planning sphere—in the 
over-all direction of the enterprise and the determination of performance— 
that the greatest challenges, potential in most cases and actual in others, were 
to be found. As will be noted later, this situation is paradoxical in many 
respects, for management thinking appears to hold that joint determination 
might be operationally feasible in planning, whereas it would result in chaos 
if carried into the execution phase. 

6. In regard to specific areas in which union activity has been marked, 
the topics mentioned most often were those of seniority with respect to pro- 
motion and layoff, and the introduction of new machine technology. (This was 
apart from the more striking but relatively fewer instances of conflict over 
“basic” issues such as production methods, cost data, and pension plans.) 
Numerous representatives felt that overly rigid seniority clauses prevented 
them from developing the most efficient workforce, and that restrictionism 
on machine introduction handicapped operational improvements. 

7. Management holds that union activities in many control areas are 
detrimental in two ways. First, from an absolute point of view, productive 
efficiency for the economy-at-large is viewed as much less than it might be 
and this results in an absolute loss to society. This point was stressed, but 
the paramount issue was that of comparative operation: What effect did union 
activities have upon firm “A” in relation to its competitors? 

8. On the other hand, certain managements do not view unionism as 
a challenge to their rights. This was especially true where unions have bar- 
gained over wages and hours, but for various reasons have not sought to enter 
very deeply into the area of “other conditions of employment.” Some manage- 
ments found a degree of abridgement, but felt that improvement of lines of 
communication (via the union), technical assistance provided by the union, 
and other positive measures more than counterbalanced the effects of abridge- 
ment. And, in a few cases, managements claimed that without the union they 
never could have attained their present successful position (and these were 
“non-collusive’ instances). 

9. In concluding this section, it appears that the activity of unions in the 
area of functional control is not so significant as the literature might lead one 
to believe. In several units it appeared to be a crucial situation, and in others 
there were evidences that operations had been handicapped. But the majority 
of enterprises, while recognizing negative results in some instances, did not 
as yet appear to view union activity as fundamentally destroying the bases of 
management control. There were examples where managements said they 
would ‘prefer to get rid of any and all unions, and there were others where 
the hope was expressed that unions would eliminate numerous undesirable 
practices. But by and large, there appeared to exist a feeling that unions—for 
better or worse—were here to stay, and methods must be found for con- 
structive relationships, regardless of abridgement challenges." 


In this respect, numerous managements noted that even though control issues arose, relations with the 
union were good. The form of exercise of control was the primary factor involved here. If the union, 
for example, requested a change in control, management was fully willing to explore the situation thor- 
oughly even though its position was clear. 
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FORMS OF COOPERATION OR PARTICIPATION 


Various programs involving union cooperation or participation have been 
suggested or utilized in a number of situations. This section deals with man- 
agement views on these proposals and plans. For definitional purposes, co- 
operative programs here imply those systems wherein the union acts in an 
advisory capacity only, and the final power of decision rests in management’s 
hands. A strong “moral” pressure may exist on management to accept union 
proposals, but this does not alter the bases of control. Participation, on the 
other hand, implies that the union has a direct voice in the decision-making pro- 
cess. Cooperative programs cover a wide band, ranging from suggestion 
systems through various forms of labor-management committees to more 
“formal” plans ; it is implied here, however, that more than merely constructive 
bargaining exists. Some forms of cooperation, as they have been defined 
elsewhere, would fall under what is here defined as participation; the terms 
as developed in this paper are used for purposes of separating advisory and 
decision-making capacities. 

Management opinion in general was somewhat favorably disposed toward 
cooperation and negatively inclined toward participation. These points are 
expanded in the discussion which follows. 


OBJECTIONS TO COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


Let us first consider certain management objections to cooperative pro- 
grams: 

1. In certain cases the general pattern of management-union relation- 
ships is such as to preclude cooperation. Hostility and strained dealings 
require the development of a more stable situation before any further steps 
can be taken—if indeed it is felt desirable to take them at all. In several 
instances managements appeared to be thinking in terms of cooperation, but 
felt blocked by the existence of a militant union. The most common com- 
plaint was that nothing could be done when basic union policy was to con- 
duct a “hate management” campaign. (Where the “blame” really lay, if 
indeed it could be ascertained at all, was not discussed; the facts of the 
situation remain, however.) A similar problem appeared in cases where 
management got to working well with union officials, only to have the rank 
and file oust the latter as “management men.” 

2. There was a management fear that cooperative programs afforded 
the opening wedge for “getting labor into management,” and on this basis 
no part of such plans was wanted. This was especially ‘true in regard to 
wartime labor-management committees. Even in instances where these com- 
mittees were developed, spokesmen took care to explain that careful enuncia- 
tion of their advisory nature was always made clear. 

3. Certain forms of cooperation, especially the committee type, have 
sometimes resulted in activities getting out of bounds. This undesired ex- 
pansion of scope does not refer to the problem of control itself, but pertains 
to the fact that committee actions frequently were perverted into grievance 
problems or other areas which were not intended as fields of proper func- 
tioning. 
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4. Some feeling existed that cooperation was undesirable because it 
created an emotionalism, the labor effects of which were undesirable, and 
that too much of an aura of “good fellowship” and consequent laxity was 
developed. Moreover, cooperation requires a quid pro quo, and if circum- 
stances beyond the control of management prevent delivery to the union, 
future relations might be very much worsened. 

5. A small minority of managements felt that cooperation was inadvis- 
able because in their opinion the union simply had nothing to contribute. 
Several firms noted that cost-increasing suggestions—for washrooms, ven- 
tilation, lighting, etc—-were frequently made, but that cost-reducing pro- 
posals were less frequent if they came at all. 

6. There were some objections raised on purely administrative grounds: 
“Committees are a terrible way to do business.” The control element here 
again was not a paramount issue; the problem simply revolved about the 
form in which activity might be most efficiently undertaken. 


FAVORABLE ATTITUDES TOWARD COOPERATION 


On the other hand, in those enterprises in which cooperative ventures 
had been undertaken with successful results or in firms where this type of 
program was looked upon favorably, the following comments were noted: 

1. A number of firms, including two large-scale enterprises, felt that 
the union had made extremely significant contributions, especially in the 
realm of production and technical problems. There was a feeling that many 
workers have a particular “know-how” about processes in which they are 
engaged, and that it is well worth while for management to tap these sources. 
In several instances managements freely admitted that union assistance, via 
labor-management committees, had cracked technical problems which had 
stumped experts. 

2. Several spokesmen felt that union assistance was especially valuable 
during periods when new processes were being ironed out. Once a process 
has settled down contributions decline materially; nevertheless it was still 
worth while to utilize the services of these committees. 

3. Several management representatives noted that the sense of “par- 
ticipation” created through sound cooperative programs was a distinctly 
advantageous motivating factor. These spokesmen recognized many of the 
dangers of cooperation. While they felt that management and labor should 
be functionally separate and that the best long-run results accrued through 
constructive collective bargaining rather than through “idealist” schemes, 
they also believed that cooperative programs had positive values. 

In summary on this concept of cooperation, it is to be noted that as long 
as the power of any union or joint committee is maintained on an advisory 
basis, there is no conflict with organizational principles or with property and 
delegative concepts. The committee may be likened to any outside con- 
sultant whose recommendations management is free to accept or reject. 
There are dangers in cooperative systems, but they are dangers of applica- 
tion or perversion of application and not of organization. 
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TYPES OF UNION PARTICIPATION 


Participating systems, on the other hand, raise a completely different 
set of issues. In this instance it is assumed that the union has a definite 
voice in the decision-making process. For definitional purposes three forms 
of participation may be examined. 

1. “Delegated” participation is taken as that form of participation in 
which the union assumes responsibility (and is delegated commensurate 
authority) for a specific operational area. An actual illustration may make 
this clear: In one enterprise the union has been delegated the responsibility 
for setting work standards and piece rates for the entire plant. 

2. “Non-equity” participation implies that the union has a voice in 
the decision-making process even though it is not an equity owner. 

3. “Equity” participation is that type in which the union owns an 
interest in the enterprise, and consequently shares in control. 


“EQUITY” PARTICIPATION 


The third form, “equity” participation, may be most easily disposed of. 
Here there is no conflict with property concepts or organizational principles ; 
the very fact of ownership affords legal and social sanction for the role the 
union assumes. Conflict may well arise, but it is a conflict of equity owners, 
or of union members as workers versus themselves as owners. Although the 
successes of past experiments of this type have not generally been bright, 
this does not necessarily constitute an indictment. This form of enterprise 
may possibly increase in number, but at present it does not appear that it is 
likely to be significant in the field of large-scale enterprise.’* 


“DELEGATED” PARTICIPATION 


Two of the firms examined had delegated programs. In the company 
previously noted, the union had complete charge of setting work standards 
and piece rates. In another case, also involving time study, several union 
members were assigned to this department. These members acted as tech- 
nical liaison personnel between the union and management, and also were 
given specific time-study assignments themselves. 

In both of these cases the plans appear to be working successfully. In 
the first case, neither management nor the union has repudiated the dele- 
gated personnel. Comments from both sides appear to indicate a satisfac- 
tion with the arrangement. In the second instance, the union feels it has a 
much more reliable “check” upon the methods management uses,!* and that 
a generally increased understanding has resulted. 

The majority of management spokesmen viewed such programs nega- 
tively for various reasons. First, the problem of power again was to be 
noted, especially in some of the larger enterprises. Second, doubts were 
raised as to the conflict of interests which might arise. Whether real or 





12 Only one company of those examined had a program of equity participation. In this case the enterprise 
was in grave financial difficulty, and in order to protect their jobs the workers raised a fund and bought 
out the minority owner. At present the program seems to be working well, and the concern has pulled 

The majority owner here appeared to view the change in control as much less 
undesirable than bankruptcy. 


138 This is true even though the unionists are “management trained’”’—a practice to which certain unions 
object. 


out of its worst troubles. 
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assumed, the following indicates this line of reasoning. If the union par- 
ticipates in “decisions” which appear to favor management, its ranks may 
split on this issue. If, on the other hand, the union “favors” itself, manage- 
ment objectives are not being carried out. Third, many managements 
doubted whether unions wanted any part of such programs (a point to be 
discussed later) and this was sufficient to cause a negative outlook. Finally, 
several spokesmen noted that if responsibility were delegated to the union 
for specific areas, and if performance failed, the union (unlike an outside 
“supplier’’) could not be dispensed with; in turn, the resulting experience of 
living with each other might be very trying. 


“NON-EQUITY” PARTICIPATION 


It was with respect to non-equity participation that the most nearly 
unanimous negative opinion was to be found. Almost without exception, 
spokesmen for large-scale enterprise viewed this type of program as unde- 
sirable, and although a sizable segment of the smaller type group were more 
favorably disposed, the majority feeling here was also negative. 

Management reasoning appeared to be based upon three general categories 
of thought: (1) private property, (2) organization and (3) status. 

1. Participation plans were viewed as undesirable because they con- 
trovert the doctrine of private property. Since social approval has been 
given to the ownership and use of property (with limitations as recognized by 
management), the development of participation appears as a threat to this 
institution. If participation programs were voluntarily introduced, this con- 
flict did not arise, since the owner of property is free so to choose. But if it 
were a matter of “power,” the problem was otherwise. In the case of the 
small enterprise, the proprietary feeling of the owner made participation appear 
as a direct trespass in some instances. In the larger units, management felt 
that to subscribe to such plans (except by the specific mandate of the owners— 
if this were at all possible in the widely-held concern) was a betrayal of the 
responsibilities delegated to management. On the other hand, in those cases 
where approval was given, the feeling was that gains more than balanced 
losses, and hence that the property issue was of a second order. 

2. Organizationally, objections were raised in two ways. First, relating 
back to the property concept, doubt was raised as to how far any group should 
be permitted to enter into the “control” of an enterprise not conceived by it. 
Second, it was felt that the very existence of unionism implies differences of 
purpose between the two groups, and that these differences are themselves 
sufficient to raise irreconcilable issues. On a level removed from this, a gen- 
eral feeling was noted that participation is not administratively feasible. In 
the planning phase, perhaps, this form of control might be used (except for 
the differences in purposes), and likewise in the seeing phase. But only chaos 
could result from joint activity in the execution of performance. Contrariwise, 
for those smaller firms where participation was utilized or where it was not 
viewed negatively, it was felt that a unity of purpose could be achieved, and 
that informalities of administration could be successfully used. 

3. The concepts of “status” and the “in group” also appeared as factors 
involving the negative views of managements. These points were not de- 
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veloped explicitly except in a few instances, but an implicit tone of the “prestige 
of power” seemed to be present in many cases. The threat of participation as 
usurping the position of management appeared to be a significant factor. In 
the enterprises using participation this problem was resolved in various ways. 
From one point of view, to borrow a phrase, the “ego security” of the manage- 
ment group appeared to be such as to cause no fear on this score. Tacitly, 
“the boss was still the boss,” or else greater prestige and/or earnings arose 
through participation. In one or two other cases the “loss of status” was 
less of an evil than the loss of the enterprise itself, as through bankruptcy. 

This completes in a general way the brief excursion into the views of 
management on several of the topics associated with the prerogative issue. 
The next section deals with the views of organized labor. 


THE VIEWS OF ORGANIZED LABOR 


{f the views of management are somewhat amenable to generalization, 
those of organized labor are much less so. Though certain union views can 
be brought to a common point, there exist extremely wide variations. Differ- 
ences arise between the views of various national and international unions, 
vetween different levels in the same union, and between geographically dis- 
persed locals of the same parent union. And, since the flow of authority may 
be very different for unions than for management, it is often difficult to secure 
“the” viewpoint of the union—if indeed there is such a thing. 

Since the point of interest in analyzing the views of organized labor is in 
respect to the impacts upon management operation, the sources and nature of 
union rights will not be treated here, though information on these topics was 
secured during the course of the research. 


UNION VIEWS ON THE PREROGATIVE ISSUE 


Before inquiring into various union views on the prerogative issue, it may 
be convenient to group the research results. It should be noted that these 
groups are not mutually exclusive; nor are the views expressed by any given 


union necessarily restricted to one category. The views may be classified as 
follows: 


1. Those who feel that certain industries are so fraught with public interest that 
certain forms of public control must be introduced. 

2. Those who feel that in certain circumstances the union may have to step in on a 
joint control basis. 

3. Those who hold that management must manage, that it is not the union’s purpose 
to interfere in such management, but that the worker is entitled to be treated like a 

“human being.” 

Those who prefer, in certain areas at least, to limit the scope of union activity. 

Those who feel that there is no real issue in the control area. 

Those who believe that “cooperation” is a feasible practice. This group also has 

views which fit into other categories; however, there are certain special charac- 

teristics which warrant distinction. 

7. Those who feel that certain union practices are not so sound or so desirable as 
they once may have been, or that they may be inimical to certain requisites of efficient 
management. 

8. Those who advocate or desire a complete change in the whole economic and social 
structure, e.g., Communists.* Except in one or two instances no information was 
obtained on this point, and therefore the topic is not developed further. 


%4 This group is not in any way to be linked with group one. Certain union officials, such as Mr. Walter 
Reuther, might fall into group 1; they would not by any means be included in group 8. 
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These various viewpoints are analyzed in the following sections. 


1. CONSIDERATIONS. OF “PUBLIC INTEREST” 


The labor group which holds or has held the point of view of the “public 
significance” of various industries is difficult to define. This is true because 
certain of these views were wartime phenomena, and because the position of 
present advocates appears somewhat anomalous. Moreover, one finds gen- 
erally greater preoccupation with the “public interest” as such than with the 
more specific operational functioning of management. 

Most commonly, the programs advocated here are those of the “tri- 
partite type,” such as were suggested for steel and the automobile industry 
during the war years, and for the latter after the war. It appears that these 
plans—calling for “councils” in one form or another with representatives of 
government, labor, and management—would have had their greatest impact 
in the planning phase, especially as regards allocation of production quotas, 
and in the inspection area. Management, except for these elements, would 
retain control. Whatever the merits or demerits of these programs, manage- 
ment opposition was strong enough to prevent their acceptance. 

An official of one of the unions advocating this type program felt that the 
tri-partite plan would have afforded a rational means for achieving maximum 
wartime production, and with no greater abrogation of rights than a wartime 
economy justified. Moreover, the union was concerned about the plight of 
the “‘little fellows” in business. These plans, in addition to getting out pro- 
duction, would tend to prevent conccentration with its future economic and 
social implications, 


2. PARTICIPATION AS CONDITIONS DEMAND 


The second group does not necessarily advocate formal joint programs, 
but notes that the union may have to participate in order to fulfill its purposes. 
For example: “The demands of labor, made articulate through the union, 
are for security, status, and advancement. If management fails to provide 
these, union demands may require further abridgment of the rights of private 
property and union participation at other than the shop level. But abridgment 
of private property is nothing new or revolutionary; historical examination 
shows it has been going on ever since private property became an institution. 
The worker has the same ‘rights’ as the owner of capital; it is foolish to talk 
otherwise.” 

In connection with this statement, and others in a similar vein, it appears 
that union participation would be essentially in the planning phase. An 
analysis of union attitudes does sot indicate that there is any thought given 
to “taking over the business” and “running” it. In many instances the par- 
ticipation which the union envisages is of the nature of a single “dosage” ; that 
is, once a certain structural alteration has been made, or a certain “correction” 
introduced, the union would remove itself from that particular sphere. More- 
over, many of these alterations or changes would affect an entire industry 


15 See: Philip Murray, The CIO Defense Plan, Publication No. 51, CIO, Washington, D. C., 1941, and 
How to Speed Up Steel Production, Publication No. 6, Steel Workers Organizing Committee, Pittsburgh, 
1941. See also: Walter Reuther, ‘““A Program for Utilization of the Automobile Industry for Mass 
Production of Defense Planes,’”? U.A.W., Detroit, 1941, and ‘“‘The Challenge of Peace,” International 
Postwar Problems, Vol. II, April, 1945, pp. 143-164. 
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rather than a single firm.’® Thus, the general result would not be that of 
union participation on a continuing basis, but rather that of time-to-time 
changes in the rules of the game or in the general framework in which the 
enterprise operates. 

One subgroup in this category felt that joint control was operationally 
feasible—at least for small companies—and, if introduced on a voluntary basis, 
marked gains might be made as several experiments indicated. But basic 
relationships had to be sound before anything could be done. As one unionist 
noted: “I keep telling the boys you don’t have to be a fighting mob to have 
strong progressive unionism. Sure our union has had its share of battles. 
But we have also helped introduce some A-1 participation programs into a 
number of companies—and they’re working.” 

In the case of the union views expressed in this and the preceding area, 
there appear to be certain basic conflicts with management’s outlook. These 
conflicts do not center in the execution of performance, but are to be found 
in the rules of the game within which firms and industries operate, and in the 
planning phase of the individual enterprise. 


3. ARGUMENTS FOR “FUNCTIONAL SEPARATION” 


The third, or “let management manage,” group is a broad one, and com- 
prises many diverse points of view. In instance after instance, union spokes- 
men have gone on record to the effect that it is not organized labor’s intention 
to “relieve the management of responsibility” ; that the “joining” of manage- 
ment and labor is alien to the American tradition and the free enterprise sys- 
tem; and that “functional separation” is the only feasible manner in which an 
enterprise can operate.!? 

Although industrial union sentiment was not lacking in this respect, many 
of the craft unions appeared to take an even stronger point of view. Perhaps 
this is due to the fact that many craft unions act in the fashion of sub-con- 
tractors—business enterprises themselves—rather than as bodies tied to a single 
employer. ‘To be sure, the working rules of craft unions are restrictive ele- 
ments in the pattern of control which management may exercise, but it appears 
that these are conditions of sale, to which management must agree before 
purchase ; and, the situation is different in degree at least to that where the 
worker is tied to a single employer, granted that conditions of sale are not 
meaningless here. 

In this category the point most frequently mentioned by union spokesmen 
was concerned with the nature of the exercise of control, rather than control 
itself. The feeling exists that the worker is entitled to be fully informed of 
all the circumstances which affect him—and he wants to know ahead of time 
of changes which will affect him. As it was stated: “And we want to be in 
on the know ahead of time; nothing is so destructive as to be told on Friday 
night that [as of Saturday] you are laid off indefinitely.” There is in this 
charge, however, -no element of conflict. The exercise of control is an art of 


16 See: Solomon Barkin, “National Collective Bargaining,” Personnel Journa!, Vol. 25, November, 19-46, 


pp. 150-160; and Ellery Foster, ‘Woodworkers Plan For Basic Wood,” Labor and Nation, Vol. I, June- 
July, 1946, pp. 7-9 


17 Officials in both AFL and CIO unions were emphatic on this point in various interviews. 
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administration, and not a principle of organization or an aspect of property. 
4. NON-PARTICIPATION FOR INTERNAL REASONS 


In certain cases, unions appear to desire to limit the scope of their activities 
insofar as they relate to management operations. The reasoning behind this 
belief seems to center upon the problem of internal union control: To par- 
ticipate may mean to divide the union against itself. For example, one union 
strongly holds that work standards and piece rates should be set unilaterally 
by management. Then if inequities occur, the union can function purpose- 
fully as a grievance body. If, however, the union assists in this process, man- 
agement not only has a subtle device for pitting worker against worker, but 
the union is enjoined from its grievance function..* (On the other hand, 
several unions felt that “you will have to get into the time study issue eventu- 
ally, so why not right away, and save trouble ?’”’) 

In certain instances, union reluctance to enter into joint control is based 
upon particular experiences. Some labor organizations have found that ven- 
tures into participation have been disastrous; the divisive influences which 
were created nearly rent the union asunder. Sentiment here seemed to be 
that it was better to stay in one’s own backyard, maintain a common front 
against management, and seek to advance through shrewd bargaining. 


5. ABSENCE OF THE CONTROL PROBLEM 


For many unions the management prerogative issue was not a vital one.!® 
While it would take a frame of reference other than that of this study and a 
series of intensive case analyses to get at the reasons for this point of view, 
several factors may be noted. In a number of cases, where collective relation- 
ships have extended over a long period, both sides appear to have worked out 
what they consider their “proper” spheres of activity, and while bargaining 
may be sharp, the issues are not centered in the problem of control. For many 
small firms also, the prerogative question is not a pressing one. It appears 
here that the locals, having neither the training nor the temperament to 
assume management functions, are content to “let the boss handle it.” Ona 
number of occasions, the leaders of local unions emphasized the fact that they 
did not want the responsibility that goes with management. In these instances 
the prerogative issue fails to make an appearance. As one official states: 
“When you have a mature bargaining group, and a long history of dealing with 
each other such as we have, the false problems of prerogatives do not exist. 
Why not? Simply because maturity and dealing with each other for a long 
period force you to realize it is a false problem. True, we do have plenty of 
hard bargaining in our dealings, but it is not a struggle for control.” 


6. COOPERATION FOR MUTUAL BENEFIT 


The views of the “cooperative group” in many ways can be subsumed 
under various of the preceding areas. Reasons for cooperation vary. In 





18 To illustrate the divergences of outlook even in the same union, it may be noted that several locals of 
this international do participate in work standards and piece-rate setting. The international states: 
“While we are against this in principle, we will approve if the local can secure gains it could not other- 
wise achieve.” : Jen : 

1® This was true for both AFL and CIO unions where a long bargaining exists, and for small or “‘isolated 
locals’? of both unions, new or old. 
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some instances its purpose is to preserve the jobs of the workers. In others it 
may be that of solving a specific problem, or of securing something for the 
union which might not be obtainable otherwise. It may also be for purposes of 
promoting the special interests which management and the union have— 
keeping out competition, lobbying for mutual benefits and the like. Not 
infrequently one will find management and the union in opposition over cer- 
tain views, but working together for other ends. Cooperation may be for the 
purpose of changing the rules of the game to the benefit of both parties ; it may 
operate in the planning sphere; or it may be used to improve productivity and 
efficiency in return for some gain to the union. 

Cooperative attitudes were most noticeable in the case of two large unions 
—one craft, the other industrial. In the first case, the union has to deal with 
many small employers, whose business ability may not be great, and whose 
mortality rates are high. Consequently the union feels it has an unusually 
strong “trustee” function to perform toward its members—in order to protect 
their livelihood—and as a result it has undertaken programs on a wide scale 
in order to improve conditions in the industry. In the second case, many 
of the firms in the industry—at least in the larger units—are highly efficient ; 
competition, however, is severe for smaller enterprises. Here the union, in 
order to protect the job interests of the workers, has undertaken individual 
programs with a number of smaller companies. 

In some cases cooperation has gone to the extent of what might be called 
connivance. Both parties have found it judicious not to fight each other ; they 
also have found that “getting together” may create a very profitable situation. 
It is difficult to draw the line as to where self-interests end, and the violation of 
public interest begins; there is little doubt, however, that some cooperative 
ventures have extended into this latter realm. 


7. RELUCTANCE TO CARRY DEMANDS “TOO FAR” 


Finally, some unions have gone to the length of questioning certain of 
their own policies—not only with respect to the inner stability of the organiza- 
tion, but also in relation to management functioning. One union notes this 
especially with respect to the seniority issue.”” Seniority, in the form in which 
the union desired it, has become firmly entrenched. But the union wonders if 
the matter has not gone too far. If, for example jobs are based solely upon 
seniority, may it not be possible that receivership will become an actuality for 
some employers? The union recognizes that proposed solutions will un- 
doubtedly meet with opposition—but it also recognizes that something must be 
done. 

Other unions recognized that their own internal conditions could be 
improved; here, however, the main emphasis was on practices rather than 
policies. On this basis, numerous educational programs have been developed 
in order to make union officials all down the line more statesmanlike and 
responsible in their dealings with management. Essentially this is a problem 


2 See: Labor Unrest and Dissatisfaction, International Brotherhood of Papermakers, Albany, 1944. 
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in the exercise of control, rather than of control itself, and consequently it is 
apart from the main problem. 


IMPLICATIONS OF UNION ATTITUDES 


In concluding this section on the views of unions several comments may 
be made. First, it appears that the purpose fulfillment of the labor organization 
is not viewed as something which can be met by a rigidly prescribed pattern of 
functions. As a result, many unions view their operational processes as 
evolving and not fixed, and they do not know to which area attention next may 
have to be paid in order to gain their goals. It is this precise point which is 
obviously the crux of management concern over the concept of control. 
Second, union views vary widely, not only between groups, but also at 
different levels of the same group. In many instances, pressures of the rank 
and file in local areas produce widely differing attitudes, even in the same 
national or international. Third, union entry into the sphere of control 
appears to center primarily in the planning phase, or else in relation to the 
rules of the game; there do not seem to be any indications that labor organiza- 
tions have any desire to “take over the business.” Finally union preoccupation 
appears to be centered more on the human aspect than on organization and 
administration. 

While many unions do not appear concerned about control as such, it 
appears to hold true that they do not know (just as was the case of manage- 
ment and its necessary functions) what future conditions will call for in the 
way of participation. Epitomizing the strongest of these viewpoints is the 
following: “The whole management prerogative issue is an artificial one— 
engendered by management out of fear of loss of status and power. It is 
all the more artificial if we look at man as a changing animal with aspira- 
tions and hopes... . . The economic blood of the worker is security, status 
and advancement. We have thus far avoided human bloodshed by protecting 
the stream of economic blood, and we must continue to do so in the future.” 
For many other union officials the problem was not this serious; methods 
had been worked out or could be worked out whereby each side could realize 
its purpose without the necessity for any form of extreme action. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In light of the foregoing analysis one may well ask if there are “proper” 
functions of management. From an organizational point of view, all func- 
tions are indicated as within the province of management. Since operation 
occurs, however, in a framework of complex economic and social factors, 
compromises must be made by society on many aspects. Two basic forms 
of pressures may be noted. The first changes the structure in which the 
enterprise operates, and in turn causes it to change the techniques and 
methods which it uses—that is, it must play the game under different rules, 
although it still calls the signals. The second pressure form may result in 
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another enterprise, such as the union, seeking to participate in the playing. 
Here union challenges have been primarily in the planning sphere. These 
two pressures have impacts not only on the purpose fulfillment of the enter- 
prise, but also upon the administration processes which the enterprise utilizes. 
While the results of these pressures upon management functioning can be 
indicated—at least directionally—social compromise has always been a limiting 
factor in managerial operation. At present the question from a management 
point of view seems to be how much further “compromise” should go. This 
is a value judgment which society must make. 

There appear to be significant values which accrue to both parties 
through cooperation and participation. Financial gains, promotion of under- 
standing, and generally better relations arise. However, one may question the 
inherent integrability and stability of numerous of these plans, though their 
value as experimental devices cannot be denied. Moreover, cooperation can 
easily become collusion. Cells of self-interest may be set up with the con- 
sumer and public now constituting excluded groups, and there is no reason 
to assume that conflict may not appear in other forms. These statements are 
not made as any indictment whatsoever; their purpose is merely to raise 
questions on both sides of the issue. 

In conclusion, personnel administration and education can do much 
toward improving relations as regards the methods of exercise of control 
which both parties use, and this may result in an elimination or minimiza- 
tion of other issues. Where it does not—and it may not in many instances— 
a case can still be made for attempts at self-resolution of the problems rather 
than the imposition of government decrees. . 





e OF EVERY 100 adult men and women throughout the United States, a third 
prefer to work for the government as compared with about two-thirds who would 
prefer to work in private business. This was ascertained through one of the 
questions developed by The Psychological Corporation to measure the trend toward 
socialism or state capitalism, as contrasted with the American system of private 
capitalism. 

If all people were working for the government, it would, of course, mean 
complete socialism. Today about 10 per cent- of the employable population is 
working for the government either city, state, or federal. The fact that 33 per cent 
say they would prefer working for the government as compared with those who 
prefer jobs in private industry, shows that about three times as many people as 
actually are now in government jobs would like to be. (It would be interesting if the 
survey had determined how many of the people already in government jobs would 
prefer jobs in private enterprise. ) 

















THE SELECTION AND PROMOTION OF A 
PERSONNEL STAFF 
By MILTON M. MANDELL 


Chief, Administrative and Management Testing 
U.S. Civil Service Commission 





While recent years have witnessed marked strides in developing employee 
selection procedures, personnel administrators have done little to improve 
present haphazard methods of filling vacancies in their own field. Of particu- 
lar interest, therefore, is a newly developed battery of tests which, on the basis 
of preliminary evidence, promises to measure the traits which are common 
to succesful personnel administrators. These tests, which seek to measure 
personality insight, social intelligence, ability to analyze organizational 
problems, vocabulary, and other executive assets which are germane to the 
personnel administrator's job performance, are described here by an authority 
in the field of management testing. 


GREEMENT as to the qualifications to be sought in selecting a personnel 
staff, from the trainee position to the top position of director, has not been 
reached among the practitioners of this important phase of management. 
Personnel workers have sponsored many series of studies in order to improve 
selection methods for numerous occupational groups, but they have not studied 
their own profession. It is the purpose of this brief statement to describe tests 


which tentative evidence indicates are related to successful performance as a 
personnel worker. 


1. Administrative Judgment 


This is a multiple-choice non-factual test which measures understanding of 
the broad problems of administration. This test was developed for experi- 


mental use with staff specialists and line administrators; its scope is much 
broader than personnel administration. 


EXAMPLE: Which one of the following administrative situations or problems will 
most probably occur when direct relations are permitted between a staff 
specialist employed by the national office of an organization and the oper- 
ating officials employed in the field offices? 

(a) decrease in the feeling of responsibility of national office specialists 
for the operations of state programs in their specialties 

(b) inadequate technical supervision of field office operations 

(c) inadequate knowledge in the national office of the competence and 
qualifications of field office personnel 

(d) difficulty in keeping the relations on an advisory basis 

(e) subordination of professional considerations to general administra- 
tive responsibilities 


2. Vocabulary 


As would be expected from studies which have been made, a vocabulary 
test is desirable in a selection program for personnel workers. 


EXAMPLE: Feasible megns most nearly: (a) capable, (b) justifiable, (c) practicable, 
(d) beneficial, (e) reliable. 


3. Evaluation of Statements 


This test is based on one of the tests included in the Roback Mentality 
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Tests for Superior Adults, published in 1921. The subject is given a number 
of statements and is asked to read them and determine into which one of the 
following categories each falls: (a) a striking or significant statement; (b) a 
commonplace or obvious statement; (c) an absurd statement; (d) a tauto- 
logical statement (i.e., one in which the latter part repeats the thought of the 
first part) ; or (e) a joke or ludicrous contradiction. It is the writer’s theory 
that this is a test of sophistication as related to interpersonal relations, and that 
it measures in objective form an important part of what is usually included in 
the definition of social intelligence. 


4. Organization, Personnel, and Policies 


This test attempts to measure the faciual information the subject has 
regarding the organization structure, the key personnel, and the basic operating 
policies of the company in which he works. The test can be used only for 
internal placement and promotion since it is based on information known only 
by employees. The theory is offered that it is an objective form of an interest 
test in that it measures knowledge which is probably acquired, not on the basis 
of intelligence or technical proficiency, but on the basis of interest in the admin- 
istrative aspects of an employee’s work environment. It is also interesting 
to note that this test has produced satisfactory results in studies of selection 
methods for line administrators and supervisors. 


ExAMPLe: Which one of the following is sales manager for this company ? 
(a) John Henry (c) David Jones 


(b) William Brown (d) Richard Smith 
(e) Thomas Scott 


5. Personnel Analysis 


This test was developed to measure objectively the insight into personality 
characteristics which is required of all staff people, as well as supervisors and 
administrators. The test is presented in the following manner: One-para- 
graph descriptions of the working behavior of five employees are given. A 
number of statements of the following kind are then given: “Likely to become 
erratic when pressure is put on him.” The subject is asked to indicate, for each 
one of these statements, which one of the five employees described at the begin- 
ning of the test is most likely to react in this manner, and which one is Jeast 
likely to do so. The factors measured by this test would seem to be important ; 


this test can probably be improved by additional work so that its validity would 
be higher. 


6. Interaction Chronograph’ 


This specialized interviewing method is based on the reaction of the 
subject to the interviewer in a standardized situation. The timing rather than 
the nature of the responses is measured. The results obtained in a recent study 


1A description of this testing method can be found in: Eliot D. Chapple and Gordon Donald, Jr., “A 
Method for Evaluating Supervisory Personnel,” Harvard Business Review, Winter, 1946, pp. 197-214. 
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seem to indicate that the Chronograph scores are related to performance in the 
personnel occupations with which the study was concerned. This selection 
method is also being used in industry for a variety of other occupations, includ- 
ing supervisory positions. 


CONCLUSION 


The data obtained in recent studies indicate that these written tests and 
the Interaction Chronograph measure important segments of the work per- 
formance of personne! specialists. It should be emphasized that none of these 
tests was developed: primarily for the selection of personnel workers; rather, 
the approach was to tackle the more general problem of the development of 
valid tests for the selection and placement of specialists in all types of staff 
work, as well as line administrators. The high consistency of the results 
obtained in a recent study of the Administrative Judgment test as compared 
with the data obtained from a study conducted three years ago with another 
group is an indication of the value of the test. Further study of the other 
written tests, with the possible exception of the vocabulary test, is needed 
in order to establish their value more definitely. The results obtained with the 
Interaction Chronograph indicate a high value for it; further study is needed, 
however, to confirm these results. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY TO 
PERSONNEL TRAINING ° 


By C. H. LAWSHE and FRANK J. HARRIS 
Division of Applied Psychology 
Purdue University 


During the war military men learned—as their predecessors in World War I 
learned before them—that psychologists had more to offer than the mere 
determination of IQ’s. In the field of training, particularly, research psycholo- 
gists have made some important contributions which promise to cut the cost 
and heighten the effectiveness of industrial training. This article describes 
recent developments in training research relating to the duration and distribu- 
tion of practice, design of training equipment, measurement of learning 
success, standardization of training methods, and other findings which may 
have far-reaching implications for industry. = 


HIS report is a review of the specific contributions to training practice 
and theory made by psychologists during World War II. It should be 
recognized that military research in this area represents a relatively small 
proportion of the total psychological effort expended in the period 1939-1945. 
The view frequently has been expressed that industrial psychology had 
its begininng in World War I. Viteles has recently stated that “The out- 
comes of research and practice in military psychology during World War II 
may well become the starting point for a new extension of psychological services 
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in industry” (24*, p. 85). The orientation of this report is that some of the 


results of recent military training research have possibilities for application 
in industry. 


APPLICATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING 


Not all the known principles of learning could profitably be applied to 
military problems. Some principles, however, proved to have immediate 


utiltity, and though none of them is new the results of their application are 
sometimes striking. 


KNOWLEDGE OF RESULTS 


Psychologists uncovered numerous instances of training methods which 
failed to provide the trainee with an opportunity to know how he was progress- 
ing. In one installation radar operator trainees, despite continued training, 
were not improving in ability to determine target position. Lindsley (18) 
found this condition to be due to a combination of factors, one of which was 
that the training device used provided no means whereby the operator could 
evaluate the accuracy of his performance. In another study (25), the addition 
of an auxiliary “check-sight” for the instructor resulted in a marked increase 
in the ability of aerial gunner trainees to track a moving target. Through 
this auxiliary sight the instructor saw exactly what the student saw and 
thus was able to inform him of the nature of his errors. 

Prior to the application of this principle, basic trainees were taught to 
squeeze the stock of a rifle as well as the trigger when shooting (7). It was 
the judgment of experts that the “trigger-squeeze” resulted in more accurate 
rifle firing than did“‘pulling the trigger.” It was difficult, however, for the 
recruit to know whether or not he was exerting the proper amount of 
presssure on the stock. By making an opening in the stock, insérting an 
a rubber bulb, and connecting this bulb to a glass U-tube filled with red 
liquid, the trainee could compare his own pressure with that of experts. 
This procedure shortened the time required to learn to shoot an army rifle. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRACTICE 


Traditional laboratory psychology has fairly well established the principle 
that distributed practice is generally more effective than massed practice. 
In a practical experiment on code learning (15), one group was given four 
hours of massed practice daily, another group was given four hours of prac- 
tice spaced throughout the day. On the basis of laboratory findings, one 
would predict that the latter group would show superior progress; as it 
turned out, however, there was no significant difference between the groups. 
Other studies (74) under other conditions led to different conclusions. The 
implication would seem to be that it is unsafe to generalize or to assume 
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that results obtained under carefully controlled laboratory conditions will 
always hold under practical training conditions. 


ACTIVE LEARNING 


The principle of “learning by doing” was shown to be effective when 
applied to military training. An illustration of a practical operation of this 
principle is found in the development of a combination proficiency measure 
and training aid known as a “phase-check.” In the use of this technique the 
trainee does not merely tell how to assemble his equipment, say; he actually 
does it. Groups trained by this technique were found to learn the necessary 


skills for their jobs significantly more rapidly than groups trained on a more 
theoretical basis. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR INDUSTRY 


It is quite conceivable that many industrial training programs fail to 
incorporate these and other principles. It is furthermore conceivable that 
some industrial training programs have utilized these principles without ade- 
quate information as to their merit in a particular situation. In the former 
case, it would be well to investigate the possibility of promoting more effective 
learning through: (1) providing the means whereby a trainee is made aware 
of his errors and his progress; (2) optimum spacing of training and practice 
sessions; and (3) more emphasis on learning by actual performance of the 
job or job miniature. In every case it is necessary to validate or “test the 
training” by securing comparable, meaningful “before” and “after” data. 


DETERMINING CRITERION MEASURES 


The determination of adequate criterion measures or yardsticks against 
which to evaluate the effectiveness of training is at once the most fundamental 


and the most difficult problem in training research (5). Thorndike has stated 
the situation well: 


Other research can hardly proceed until a criterion is provided, and can be only 
as good as that criterion. Until some solution of the criterion problem has been 
reached, the progress which can be made in . . . training research of any kind .. . 
is very limited. Of course, research does not and cannot wait until a wholly satisfac- 
tory solution of the criterion is reached; in that case one would probably never do 
any research. However, some compromise solution of the problem of providing a 
criterion of success in performance of the task in question must be arrived at as a 
basis for any effective research program (22, p. 29). 

The adequacy of a criterion measure may be evaluated in terms of the 
extent to which it has relevance to the ultimate criterion, is reliable or 
consistent, and is free from bias (22). 


SOME YARDSTICKS USED 


A number of criterion measures were developed and evaluated in the 
services, among which may be mentioned: (1) proficiency or achievement 
tests; (2) motion picture proficiency tests; (3) objective performance scores ; 
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(4) subjectively scored job samples; (5) rated job samples; and (6) sum- 
mary evaluations. None of these completely solved the problem of the 
criterion, but some of them represent superior approaches and should be 
emphasized. A number of objective performance measures were developed 
(1, 11, 17) which rated high in terms of relevance and could be generally 
satisfactory in terms of freedom from bias. Their major limitation lay in 
unreliability due to external factors beyond human control. Many of these 
factors, such as weather conditions, lack of control over personnel, etc., 
would probably not operate in industry to the extent they did in the services. 
Motion picture examinations used to measure the effectiveness of train- 
ing were developed by the Psychological Test Film Unit (10). An effort 
was made to get away from the purely academic type of examination which 
emphasized verbal memory and “to test the performance of the student in 
a situation having the sequence, the tempo, and the continuous change of 
the real situation with which he will have to deal” (10, p. 100). Such tests 
appeared to be relatively free of bias and to have more relevance to the 


criterion than printed tests. Their possibilities might well be explored further 
by industry. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR INDUSTRY 


Viteles (24) has suggested that criteria in industrial training might be 
improved by the adoption of some of the techniques used in the military. 
For example, the reliability of ratings could be increased by providing spe- 
cially designed forms calling for ratings on specific aspects of job performance. 
Standard work samples might be set up so as to insure comparable situations 
from worker to worker. Errors of bias so frequently encountered in ratings 
could be reduced by training supervisors to recognize and avoid these errors. 


THE EVALUATION OF TRAINING 
OPTIMUM LENGTH OF TRAINING 


In the services, men were often assigned to a given number of hours of 
training without any prior investigation of the number of hours that could 
profitably be spent in that training. The relatively simple determination of 
learning curves would have provided constructive leads in most cases, but it 
remained for psychologists to apply such techniques. The instances of waste 
uncovered by experimentation were numerous (11, 12, 13, 19, 21). 


EVALUATING COURSE CONTENT 


Numerous research projects were designed to obtain information as to 
the value of specific course subject matter. The results obtained are not of 
general interest or significance, but the use of the experimental approach is 
of general significance in that it provides reliable, objective answers to prac- 


tical questions as to the value, in performing the ultimate job, of learning this 
or that material. 


THE ROLE OF MOTION PICTURES 


The use of the motion picture as a measure of proficiency has already 
been mentioned. The motion picture was also used as a training device (10). 
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In an experiment to determine the relative effectiveness of three types of 
training dealing with a given topic, a 15-minute motion picture proved signifi- 


cantly superior to 30 minutes of manual study and also to a 30-minute lecture. 
This superiority not only existed immediately after training but was found 
to persist two months later as well. Motion pictures are peculiarly adapted 
to presenting “dynamic” concepts; properly directed, they may have high 
entertainment value ; abstract ideas may be personalized ; they are able directly 


to represent events in time ; they may clarify spatial and temporal relationships 
which would otherwise be difficult to comprehend. 





TRAINING DEVICES 


It would probably not be erroneous to state that the majority of training 
devices constructed for use in World War II were designed and distributed 
prior to experimental evaluation of their effectiveness. As a result, psychol- 
ogists later assigned to the evaluation of these devices had a fertile field. As 
in the area of curriculum evaluation, so in this area numerous instances of 
waste were uncovered. Unfortunately, equipment which looks like it has 
transfer value may or may not possess this property, and the assumption that 
it does is oftentimes an expensive one. Here again the majority of results 
obtained were specific to the investigation and have little or no general 
applicability in themselves. The carefully controlled methods used, however, 
are of widespread applicability. 

Though many of the studies in this area produced negative findings, an 
example of a more positive contribution will be reported. Fighter pilots were 
traditionally given fixed gunnery training by means of a conventional shotgun. 
Psychcologists engaged in pilot training research (20) undertook to compare 
this device with a self-reflecting optical skeet sight. The latter better simulated 
actual conditions. Using two groups of trainees, greater transfer was found 
for the group trained with the optical sight; they scored 11 per cent more 
hits in eventual aerial gunnery, a difference sufficiently large to make it 
unreasonable to suppose that chance alone caused the superiority. In some 
studies in which the findings concerning a particular device were largely 
negative, it was possible to suggest means whereby the use of the device 
could be improved. 

Psychologists themselves profited from their excursions into an eminently 
practical field. In determining the total “value” of a device or procedure, 
it was soon realized that the traditional academic factors were not sufficient. 
In the flexible gunnery training program, for example, many devices were 
evaluated in terms of economy, realism, and adaptability as well as in terms 
of reliability and validity (17). 


IMPLICATIONS FOR INDUSTRY 


The chief contributions to industry from these studies come from the 
revelations of the enormous waste that can result from improper training 
methods and devices and the fact that the application of basic psychological 
principles and techniques has real economic value. It may well be that the 
motion picture can be adapted to industrial training to a much greater extent 
than it is at present; the medium has limitations and cannot be expected to 
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replace other methods, but its use in conveying complex dynamic relationships 
should be further explored by industry. 


STANDARDIZATION OF TRAINING 


Despite the fact that the military services by their very nature have a 
rigid formal organization, standardized training for military occupations was 
not common early in the war. This was due in part to lack of recognition of 
the need, in part to the lack of “know-how” of those responsible. The fact 
that training did gradually become standardized may be credited largely to 
the efforts of psychologists in pointing up the need and in developing methods 
to meet the need. 


JOB ANALYSIS 


The first step in any research program on training is to find out the 
nature of the jobs for which individuals are to be trained. This is basic not 
only to standardization but is related also to the determination of criterion 
measures. Job analysis in World War II “was characterized less by novel 
contributions to technique than by the extensive exploration of familiar job 
analysis procedures” (22, p. 13). Job analyses and the writing of job 
descriptions, though made explicit by a few writers like Cook (2) and Covner 
(3, 4), were for the most part implicit in the work of psychologists. A few 
psychologists in the pilot (20) and flexible gunnery (11) research projects 
found it possible actually to undergo training in those areas and thus bring 
to their primary job as psychologists the status and job knowledge resulting 
from their specialized training. The value of this approach is obvious and 
may suggest a worthwhile approach to industry for the maximum utilization 
of psychologists. 


LESSON PLANS AND INSTRUCTORS’ MANUALS 


Once adequate job descriptions had been prepared, it was possible to 
carry standardization and systematization of training one step further through 
the preparation of lesson plans. Psychologists were engaged in this activity 
throughout the various branches of the services. The need for this type of 
standardization is indicated in a study reported by Viteles (24). An analysis 
of 10 hours of instruction by four instructors revealed that 500 different 
technical terms were used, many of them by only one instructor, many more 
by only two instructors. Ina situation where instructors are rotated or where 
a student progresses from one instructor to another, such variations in termi- 
nology may well retard learning. In the situation described, a series of 
manuals was developed which not only standardized the course but also the 
“patter” which went with it. 

The development of standardized unit lesson plans has a number of 
advantages (23). For one thing, they make standardization of training 
possible even when instructors are rotated or transferred. For another, they 
make it possible to plan for the most efficient utilization of existing staff, space, 
and equipment facilities. Finally, they have the advantage of saving enormous 
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amounts of instructors’ time which would otherwise be spent in preparing 
lectures. 


RECORDS, FORMS, AND PROCEDURES 


Standardization of training does not stop with lesson plans but should 
be carried through to the final stages of grading and record-keeping. Even in 
these areas, psychologists had worthwhile contributions to make. In navig- 
ator (1) and pilot (20) training, the reliability of instructors’ ratings of 
student performance was increased by constructing specially designed forms 
calling for ratings on specific objective aspects of the performance. In pilot 


research, a total of 523 objective measures of flying skill were experimentally 
tested. A scale composed of 81 of these measures was tried out before the 
war ended. The corrected odd-even reliability was .91 for the first day of 
testing and .89 for the second. The reliability of test and retest on different 
days in different airplanes was .46. The estimated reliability for two check 
rides on different days was .63. When one considers the difficulties involved in 
trying to measure a skill as complex as piloting an airplane, these reliabilities 
appear to be no mean achievement. 

Keller and Jerome (16) describe a grading system whereby it was 
possible to establish norms of “expected progress” in learning to receive code. 
By setting up an “average” learning curve with tolerance limits on either side 
similar to a statistical control chart, it was possible to predict, from an 
individual’s relative standing early in the course, the probability of his success- 
fully completing the course. The authors concluded: “It is suggested, there- 
fore, that early elimination on the basis of adequate analysis of expected 
progress would markedly increase training efficiency” (16, p. iv). 


IMPLICATIONS FOR INDUSTRY 


The evaluation of training methods discussed earlier can best be done 
when training conditions are standardized. The development of lesson plans 
and manuals for industrial training would enhance the possibilities of stand- 
ardization. The discovery of variations in the terminology of instructors has 
implications for industry. Viteles has stated, “It may well be .. . that 
‘key points’ on jobs are not made clear because different instructors use 
different terminology in explaining how the job is done” (24, p. 90). 


DESIGN OF TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


A relatively new area of psychological interest known variously as 
“engineering psychology” and “bio-mechanics” has developed largely through 
the impact of the war. The basic viewpoint and final objective of this area 
involves fitting the equipment to the man rather than the reverse, which had 
formerly been emphasized. It is a natural outcome of the growing realization 
by laymen of the varied contributions which the psychologist has to offer 
in solving the problems of a highly mechanized society. Its rapid develop- 
ment during the war was more specifically due to the many instances (6) 
reported in which the man-machine combination failed to function effectively. 
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It is rather striking to learn that an instrument as familiar as a clock is 
misread over 30 per cent of the time when a poor dial design is used, and 
that the difference in number of errors made when a good versus a poor dial 
design is used is almost tenfold, yet such results are fairly typical of the 
research reported in this area. Other studies showed that the efficiency of 
the defenses of a heavy bomber could be increased about 25 per cent by simply 
changing the shape and mode of action of the hand grips used by gunners. 
Experiments have been conducted to determine the capacities of individuals 
to discriminate pressure, shape, and location; the optimum spacing of scale 
divisions on instrument dials; the relative efficiency of hands and feet in 


controlling apparatus ; and the effects of unusual environmental circumstances 
upon perceptual abilities (9). 


IMPLICATIONS FOR INDUSTRY 


Sufficient research has already been done in this area to indicate that 
variations in operator efficiency resulting from design changes in equipment 
are sometimes far more important than variations in efficiency which are due 
to the aptitude of the operators. The applications of these techniques to 
industry are obvious, yet few industrial psychologists have attempted to im- 
prove the basic machines and tools used in industry. “For the past 200 years 
man has been adjusting constantly to the new devices of a machine age. The 
importance of designing machines in relation to man’s own capacities for 
perceiving and reacting is finally coming to be recognized” (9, p. 267). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This paper has attempted to summarize the work of psychologists in 
World War II in the area of training research and to relate this work to the 
present industrial situation. The studies reported, rather than being unique, 
have been the extension and practical application of existing basic methodology 
to a wide variety of problems. 

Military men soon realized that psychologists had more to offer than the 
determination of I.Q.’s. Fiske has stated that “probably the most important 
possession of these civilians in uniform was their mental attitude which may 
be described as systematic intellectual curiosity” (8, p. 548). There is every 
reason to believe that business and industry could benefit greatly from the 
same approaches that were applied so successfully to military problems. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MANAGEMENT 


The following would appear to be the major industrial implications to be 
derived from the foregoing and are presented in the form of suggestions: 


1. Evaluate training methods and equipment in the light of psychological 
principles of learning. Modify existing methods so that the trainee 
knows when and how he makes errors. Determine the optimum dis- 
tribution and length of training. Train on equipment as much like the 
ultimate job as possible. 
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Evaluate existing training methods and equipment in terms of economic 


value. It is possible that some are not earning their cost; others may 
even retard learning. 


Conduct a continuing search for better criteria of job success. Explore 


particularly the possibilities of securing objective performance scores. 
Standardize training through the training of instructors and the dev- 
elopment of lesson plans and instructors’ manuals. 

Study equipment from the point of view of the man who uses it. Much~ 
that is now spent for training equipment could be more profitably 
invested in the restudy or redesign of existing tools and machinery. 
Explore the possibilities that industrial psychologists have to offer. Their 
ability to assist in solving a wide variety of problems as revealed in 


their military experience may be profitably extended to industry and 
business. 
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A CASE STUDY OF ROLE-PLAYING 


By ALLAN H. TYLER 
Training Advisor 
Human Relations Division 
ATF Incorporated 


Nowhere is management theory more completely divorced from practice than 
in the human relations performance of many supervisors who are well enough 
versed in the principles of handling human problems but who cannot translate 
them into effective action. At ATF, role-playing as a means of supervisory 
human relations training has narrowed the gap between knowing and doing, 
since it enables supervisors to act out typical problems of interpersonal rela- 
tionships and to evaluate their own and their fellow supervisors’ performances 
objectively. In this article Mr. Tyler describes the operation of this highly 
successful training plan, citing examples of typical problems enacted and the 
principles worked out by role-players and audience for handling them. 


A™ Incorporated is the parent firm of several manufacturing companies 
in widely different industries, ranging from the manufacture of printing 
presses and type at the American Type Founders Company in Elizabeth, N. J., 
and Mt. Vernon, N. Y., to the production of electronic equipment at the 
Frederick Hart Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. In our associate plants we 
have employed practically every type of supervisory training, and steady 
progress in improving the maximum ability of our supervisors has been made. 
In one field, however, we had a problem—the field of human relations. We 
discovered that the gap between our theory on how the foreman should handle 
human relations and his actual practice was considerable. Our job then was 
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to translate principle into performance, and after considerable study, we arrived 
at these three conclusions: 


. Supervisors genuinely wanted to use those principles and techniques that would 
promote greater human understanding. 


. Under the stress of the “shop day,” it was not easy for them to relate principle to 
actual problems. 


. Inbred attitudes and old habits interfered with their efforts to improve. 


A BASIC POLICY 


Thomas Roy Jones, president of ATF, stated a basic company policy 
some years back when he said, “All supervisors who are not completely capable 
of handling their responsibilities effectively should be given the coaching and 
training necessary for them to do their jobs.” It was up to the Human Rela- 
tions Division of the parent company to implement this policy and bridge the 
gap between principle and practice that prevented successful performance. 

A review was made of those techniques that might be used, and role- 
playing offered a possible solution. 





ROLE-PLAYING AS APPLIED TO INDUSTRY 


Role-playing is acting out, without the use of a script or any previous 
rehearsal, of a human relations case situation. As background, the action 
leading up to the occasion where the employee becomes involved in the plot 
is related. At this point, it is up to the actors themselves to show how they 
would handle the case. In other words, it is just an adult version of the 
grammar school game of “Let’s Pretend,” and the situations used resemble 
actual everyday problems as closely as possible. 

Though these problem skits are hypothetical, the use of a sound recorder 
puts the role-playing supervisor on his toes. He knows the playback will pin- 
point his mistakes, and this forces him to put into the role-playing the same 
effort he would exert in an actual shop interview. At the same time, everyone 
present can evaluate the effectiveness of the performance. Of course, sufficient 
coaching to improve inbred habits and practices should be given before the 
sound recorder is introduced. Here it might be pointed out that another 
problem existed to which role-playing offered a solution. 


FOREMAN’S DIFFICULTY IN ARTICULATING IDEAS 


Analysis of the performance of our foremen in operating meetings and 
conferences showed that many of them had difficulty in articulating their ideas. 
To improve this we set up a series of conferences in one of our associate 
plants, with the following subjects on the agenda: “How to Make a Rep- 
rimand Pay Off,” “How to Handle Grievances,” “How to Prevent Grievances,” 
“How to Praise an Employee,” and “How to Maintain Company Rules and 
Policies.” The results of the program proved highly satisfactory. To begin 
with, production efficiency expressed in quality, quantity, and cost of output 
rose, indicating that the training was having some effect on human relations. 
Foreman grievances that had to be processed dropped sharply, which meant 
that supervisors were solving problems before they assumed serious propor- 
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tions. Moreover, the foremen’s ability to express themselves clearly and force- 
fully had improved. 


ADVANTAGES FROM A TRAINING STANDPOINT 


From a training standpoint, the role-playing technique has the following 
advantages : 


1. The learner learns by doing, and puts what he has learned into im- 
mediate practice. This means a maximum of acceptance and utilization 
on the part of the trainee. 

2. The trainee assists in training himself. He is in front of a group of 
his colleagues when he is playing a part, and he knows what he says 
is being recorded. He is under pride’s pressure and is anxious to turn 
in a good performance. Because of this he puts the same intensity of 
effort into his role-playing that he would in dealing with an employee 
in the shop. He can observe, sometimes for the first time, his own 
actions in a critical way. 

3. Sound recording encourages self-development; hearing his own voice 
seems to have a powerful effect on a person. Much discussion is elimi- 
nated, of course, by playing back the supervisor’s part in the human 
relations skit, thus giving him an opportunity to point out many of his 
own mistakes. Strangely enough, it was discovered that supervisors 
often became so absorbed in the role they handled that they lost sight 
of the use of the principles and techniques. Again, the recording gave 
them an opportunity to make a critical analysis, and thus evaluate their 
performance and the performance of a colleague. 

4. There is a high degree of learning by observation and listening. The 
competitive instinct makes each man do his best to excel. 

5. When a supervisor takes an employee’s part in a skit, it gives him a 
real approach to the employee’s position in a difficult situation. 

6. The whole procedure does an excellent job of improving the supervisor’s 
ability to speak effectively and secure acceptance of his ideas. Recording 
and playing back the speeches is almost identical to the procedure used 
in training in public speaking. The real plus value of role-playing is 
that the case situations require the supervisor continually to seek accept- 
ance of his ideas just as his job normally requires this in the shop. 

7. It enables management to separate those who talk a good job in training 
sessions from those who perform a good job in the plant. In certain 
instances, we have noted a terrific drop in the performance of some 
persons, and on tracing it back have learned that there seems to be a 
direct correlation between good performance in role-playing and good 
performance in the factory. 


So much for the results. 


A CASE HISTORY 


Let’s see how it is done. The technique we have developed for the appli- 
cation of role-playing is based on the studies of Alex Bavelas of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology.* 

To tie down the discussion, let us assume we are conducting a supervisory 





* Role-Playing and Management Training, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
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training program on “How to Handle Grievance Problems.” At the begin- 
ning of the session, the conference leader and the group decide the points they 
should cover and define the terminology to be used. On grievance problems, 
of course, the nature of a grievance must be defined. At one of the ATF 
plants, we had a session on grievances, and the foreman agreed that when 
a grievance first came up it was usually a request, complaint, or gripe that 
should be settled, if possible, when presented. It was also decided that the 


role-playing should be limited to cases typical of such situations. A grievance 
was defined as follows: 


Anything about a man’s job which irritates him or tends to make his working 
conditions unsatisfactory may be a grievance. A grievance when first presented is 


usually a request, complaint or gripe. 
This definition was printed on cards in large letters, and distributed to 
each member of the group. Foremen were ready to develop for themselves 
the basic principles that applied to the situation. To start them off, a live or 
recorded skit was presented in which a foreman did a poor job of handling an 
employee grievance. The ensuing discussion allowed the group to develop 
the principles that should be used in settling complaints. In this particular 
conference, the following four headings summarized group opinion: 
Step I Accept the Responsibility. 
Step II Jnvestigate all the Facts. 


Step III Decide on the Proper Action. 
Step IV Act Promptly and Check Results. 


The group thus had a solid base for constructive discussion. 


SOME PRELIMINARIES 


Three supervisors were then chosen; one to act as an employee, while 
the other two played the roles of foremen. A specially prepared case which 
fitted the particular conditions of the plant was related by the conference 
leader. He briefed the group on events leading up to the introductory state- 
ment of the employee. A profile or character sketch of the employee, from 
the supervisor’s point of view, was also given, together with pertinent informa- 
tion on his production, pay, hours, and working conditions. Briefly, every- 
thing was told that was necessary for the intelligent handling of the grievance 
by the supervisor. As a final touch, the employee’s opening remark was 
written in the script. In this case it was “When do I get a raise?” We called 
this skit “The Case of the Base Rate Pay,” and here is how it was conducted : 

The conference leader said to the group: “Norm Hatfield is a welder 
in the assembly department. He is quiet and does his work without attracting 
much notice. He never speaks to his supervisor unless he is spoken to. On 
May 25th he asked fot an appointment with his supervisor at which he said, 
‘I have worked in this department for three months. My work is okay, but 
I don’t get a raise. How come?” 


Here’s the information the supervisor had on Norm Hatfield as he began 
the interview : 


1. The conference leader’s description of Norm Hatfield’s shop behavior. 
2. Hatfield started work on February 10th, one month before the tri-annual hourly 
performance review. No performance review was made on him in March. 
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Hatfield’s production rate is 25 pieces a day. 

The department production average is 28. 

Hatfield’s quality is about average. 

He has had one excused absence and was late once. 
Rate range for this job is 80¢ to $1 

Hatfield is being paid 85¢ an hour. 

Job is non-incentive. 

There will be a performance review on June 15th. 

At this point, the two supervisors who played the roles of the foremen 
left the room. The rest of the group, including the supervisor who took 
Hatfield’s role, were given the side of the story as the aggrieved welder saw it. 
In effect, this was a description of the facts the supervisor would find out for 
himself if he did a thorough job of following Steps I and II of the principles— 
i.e., “Accept the Responsibility” and “Investigate all the Facts.” 

The employee’s attitude was explained. The group was informed by 
the conference leader that: Hatfield knew his average production, his attend- 
ance record, his rate range, his pay, and that his job was non-incentive. His 
attitude was gentle but firm: he was aware of his rights and believed sincerely 
that he should get an increase. He would insist on the promise of a raise at the 
new review period. The quality of his work he thought satisfactory, and he 
would be annoyed if he was told it was only average at the time. He needed 
more money for increased home expenses. 

The employee’s role was limited because we had found that supervisors 
taking employee roles tended to help the foreman handling the grievance in 
the skit if he got stuck or if he refused to yield even though he had handled the 


al 
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interview badly. Our aim was to compare the results of the two supervisors’ 
parts, and it had been difficult to do so because the employee’s role had varied 
widely, though the case was the same. Consequently we limited the employee’s 
role as indicated, but there was no further coaching on what he was to say or 
how he was to say it. 


AUDIENCE IS THE EXPERT 


The audience is, of course, in the position of experts. They know both 
sides of the story, and have set up recommended objectives for the supervisor 
to accomplish in this particular case. A pattern for handling. the review also 
has been established so that these objectives might be achieved. Following are 
the objectives and the pattern the group had developed in this instance: 


OsjEcTIVE: Keep good relations with employee. 
Improve employee’s production. 
Maintain rules and policies. 

How to HAnnLeE: Put at ease. 
Listen to story and get facts. 
Explain performance review. 
Compare record to standard. 
Point out improvements. 
Don’t discuss pay. 
Show why no increase now, and show 
how to get one. 

Be firm and adhere to policy. 


THE SKIT BEGINS 


The foregoing recommendations were concealed, of course, from the parti- 
cipants in the skit. 
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The stage was set. The curtain rose. The supervisors were called in one 
ata time. Each handled the case according to his nature, and his handling of it 
was recorded. When the supervisor had completed his part, he was shown the 
group’s recommendations, and given the information from the employee’s view- 
point. 

Then came the discussion. Each role was considered separately. To begin 
with, the group decided whether the supervisor had adhered to the principles 
previously set forth. There was a playback of the records, and each super- 
visor was given the first chance to point out where his methods could be 
improved. Ina general discussion, his colleagues compared his handling of the 
grievance with their recommended objectives and techniques. Constructive 
changes were made where they were deemed necessary, and at this point a 
third supervisor who had sat in on the entire session was called upon to play 
the role according to the ideas of the group. This, too, was recorded and later 
analyzed. By now all members of the conference had a greater understanding 
of how to apply the principles and techniques to the type of case they had 
considered. In addition, they had received invaluable training in effective 
speaking and sound thinking. A summary by the conference leader of the most 


important points, techniques, and applications that had been developed at the 
meeting marked the end of the session. 


METHOD IS ADAPTABLE 


To exemplify the procedure we followed, we employed in this account the 
handling of a grievance. But this method is adaptable, of course, and may be 
used to train management personnel in the solving of any problem where 
employees are met on an interview basis. The supervisors, we found, liked 
the training program and thought it effective. Some of their comments were: 
“T saw just where I could improve the way I did things. It helped me a lot.” 
“After hearing the recording, I know that from here on in I am going to let 
the employee do more talking.” “Has shown me a lot of ways to train people 
better.” “When am I going to get a chance to play that role?” 

It might be added that the technique is not without its own specific type 
of problem. It deals with special cases and situations, which means the 
objectives of the training course must be clearly defined. For example, the case 
just described could be used to show a supervisor the need for adequate 
description of the performance review program to the employee. It might also 
be employed to show why a more effective and continuous on-the-job perform- 
ance review is necessary. In either instance, the case would remain the same, 
but the discussion of the role-playing would be aimed at the desired objective. 


Unless, however, the goal is clearly stated, the discussion will digress and prove 
of little value. 


DIFFICULT TO DEVELOP 


Role-playing cases are difficult to develop, requiring a treatment some- 
what approaching that of the stage “quickie.” Every necessary item and 
attitude must be included, but the non-essentials must be eliminated. The 
needs of the groups and the shop conditions have to be closely matched so that 
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the supervisor can translate training performance into shop practice. 


In any 
event, it is useless to train the supervisor on how to handle a problem that in 
all likelihood will never confront him in the shop. 


RECORDING IS THE KEY 


Recording is the key training tool. To be effective, the recording must be 


clear, to permit the supervisors to hear and understand their words without 
effort. 


CONFERENCE LEADER'S ROLE 


In role-playing, the part of the conference leader is more difficult in some 
ways than his job of running a problem-solving conference. It is up to him to 
prevent role-playing from becoming an act, it may require several sessions of 
hard work to get a group back on the ball after a role has been clowned up. 
It is also up to the conference leader to prevent members of the group from 
“rambling on,” or stopping in the middle of a case. He must guard against a 
tendency of the group to whitewash a fellow member’s role-playing. Mediocre 
actions will be accepted without adequate constructive comment unless the 
conference leader knows his job. Here a difficult problem arises for the training 
man. He must decide whether to become an expert and show how it could be 
done better, or to let a poor performance pass in the hope that some other fore- 
man will do a better job. 

The conference leader must be something of a casting director, and in the 
beginning choose those members of the supervisory staff who will most likely 
play roles satisfactorily. He must also be a bit of an actor himself in order to 
demonstrate how a part should be played. This does not mean that if he is 
limited in his Thespian ability he should avoid using role-playing. To start, 
however, he should set limited objectives that are well within his capacity and 
develop himself as he develops the group. Another by-product, and a valuable 
one, in role-playing is the process that tends to guide the group into doing their 
own attitude-improving. For example, in handling “The Case of the Base Rate 
Pay,” the members of our group came to the conclusion, without the conference 
leader’s guidance, that policies instituted by management should be discussed 
with employees as “our policies,” not “management policies.” They saw dis- 
tinctly that to secure employee acceptance of policies such policies would have 


to be presented as something that the supervisors installed and enforced because 
they believed in them. 


NO LIMIT TO APPLICATION 


At ATF we see no limit to the application of role-playing as a training tool. 
It can be used to train employees and supervisors in any of the areas where there 
is a person-to-person relationship. Role-playing provides supervisors with an 
experience that improves their handling of management responsibilities. After 


all, it is based on the fundamental principle of acquiring knowledge, that of 
“learning by doing.” 
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PARTICIPATION AS A TOOL OF MANAGEMENT 


By JOHN M. PFIFFNER 
Professor of Public Administration 
The University of Southern California 


As democratic concepts filter down from our political to our industrial society, 
the need for giving workers more voice about the environment in which their 
jobs are performed emerges clearly. Such participation on the part of the 
rank and file, once viewed as a threat to managerial control, is being recog- 
nized increasingly as a practical means of strengthening it. In this article 
Mr. Pfiffner explores the means for furthering a constructive sense of responsi- 
bility and participation among workers and their supervisors through such 
channels as the grievance system, union-management cooperation on pro- 
duction problems, improved two-way communication, adequate delegation 
of responsibility, and consultative supervision; and he indicates the 
organizational prerequisites for sound individual and group participation. 


F gosenger one political democracy has produced such widespread dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and information that workers will no longer be content 
to have no say about the environment in which their jobs are performed. They 
will increasingly desire to become participants in determining those factors 
which influence their jobs. This is not a thing about which to become emo- 
tional, but rather an opportunity for constructive management leadership. 
Indeed, in those organizations where unionization or civil service may have 
tended to immunize the worker from the fear motivation, the major oppor- 
tunity to stimulate productive effort would seem to be the generation of group 
morale and team spirit through democratic participation. Because the fear 
motivation is no longer so effective under a job security system, there must 
be some devices for motivating people which will appeal to the better side of 
human nature, which will automatically produce constructive conduct instead 
of the negative behavior so often manifested by organized slowdown, resist- 
ance to change, and the stratification of organization into rigid status systems. 
The point is that the informal social organization can and will nullify manage- 


ment’s incentives to work ; but it can also be utilized to accomplish the organi- 
zation’s constructive ends. 


GETTING DEMOCRACY STARTED 


It is not easy to get democratic practices started in the management of 
an organization, and not all resistance comes from the top. Participation 
requires conference and deliberation, which in turn require time. Both top 
and middle management become impatient at the time away from desks required 
for conferences and committee meetings. Especially is this true where the 
topic under consideration at the meeting seems to have no immediate relation 
to the tasks waiting for attention on the desks of the various members. 
Democracy is not something which one decides to have today and introduces 
tomorrow. It is a thing for which the minds of men have to be conditioned. 
The habits not only of a lifetime but of countless generations that have gone 


AvutTHor’s Note: Constructive criticism of the concepts expressed in this article will 
be welcomed by the author. He would also appreciate copies of research reports and case 
examples. Address: John M. Pfiffner, Professor of Public Administration, The Uni- 
versity of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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before must be altered to accept a mode of interrelationships which runs con- 
trary to the established culture of most peoples. 

It was mentioned above that not all resistance to the introduction of 
democratic practices comes from the top levels of an organization. There is 
a tremendous inertia which afflicts human relations on the pedestrian levels. 
Individuals are loath to accept responsibilities and seem to prefer to have 
their lives ordered for them by others, especially when considerable social 
equilibrium prevails. The demands for democratic participation seem to 
emerge in organizations under stress, where bad working conditions, inequality 
of pay, suspicion of favoritism, and authoritarian personnel practices prevail 

Democracy is a way of life which demands considerable from the indi- 
vidual, whether it be political, social, or management democracy. One must 
accept responsibility for making decisions which have been made traditionally 
by patriarchal or hierarchical leaders. Furthermore, when such decisions are 
made collectively by individuals acting in groups, the individual must pledge 
himself to act in accordance with the group decision. He is a citizen and must 
accept the responsibility of citizenship; he must assume the obligation of cor- 
porate action, which might often run counter to his personal and family 
interests at the moment. One must be loyal to the group not because one 
fears punishment or loss, but because it is the ethical, moral thing to do; it is 
symbolic of the wholesome character. This ability and willingness to be loyal 
to the larger corporate community is an essential characteristic of democratic 
societies. It demands individual responsibility within the framework of a 
corporate group. 

It naturally follows that democracy demands considerably more of the 
individual than do patriarchal and authoritarian polities. It demands a certain 
bigness and stature, even on the part of the rank and file. The individual must 


have opportunity to blossom and grow through education and freedom of 
expression. 


INTRODUCTION OF DEMOCRATIC PRACTICES 


The first step in the introduction of management democracy must take 
the form of converting top management ; and the conversion cannot be merely 
nominal and consist only of lending lip-service—it must be manifested in per- 
formance, and the alteration of beliefs and practices of lorig standing. Fre- 
quently this requires rather drastic steps because the behavior patterns of a 
lifetime are not easily altered. Furthermore, executives tend to believe they 
have good human relations, that their employees respect and admire them, and 
that theirs is a happy organization. This belief can frequently be altered only 
by means of the shock treatment, an example of which is the attitude survey 
conducted by an outside agency. 

There has also been at least one recorded experiment with the clinical 
approach toward altering the performance of middle management.’ A par- 
ticular organization had for many years received strong leadership from an 
authoritarian general manager but, upon his resignation, decided to adopt a 


1H. Meltzer, “Humanizing Relations of Key Persons,” in Schuyler Dean Hoslett (Ed.), Human Factors 
in Management (Park College Press, Parkville, Mo., 1946), bY . 117-128; reprinted from The American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry (July, 1942), Vol. XIII, with additi 
sulting Psychology (May-June, 1944), Vol. VIII. 
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mode of operation wherein division heads would participate in bringing about 
coordination. The work of an efficiency engineer failed to produce this result, 
whereupon group instruction in human relations was attempted. While the 
key persons seemed to accept the teaching on an intellectual level, it had no 
apparent effect upon their everyday behavior. The third step consisted of a 
clinical approach in which a consulting psychologist interviewed separately 
those whose behavior it was sought to alter. Intensive individual interviews 
between the psychologist and the supervisors were followed by interviews 
between the latter individually and the president. These resulted in practical 
therapy which permitted people to eliminate the deterrents to cooperation, 
so that in subsequent group meetings they were able to cooperate. The organi- 
zation continued to function successfully on a relatively democratic basis 
without refilling the position of general manager. 

It seems entirely possible that the increase of scientific knowledge about 
human relations may alter concepts of organization hitherto considered ortho- 
dox. The organization just described required a strong general manager to 
hold together a group of department heads who were temperamental prima 
donnas, empire builders, and provincial specialists. Each strove for autonomy 
in his own domain. The organization resisted these disintegrating tendencies 
only through the strong coordinating efforts of the powerful general manager. 
The experiment demonstrated that they could be welded into a working team 
through the efforts of a trained and experienced clinical psychologist. Their 
mental and psychological dams which prevented teamwork were lowered and 
abolished to the extent that they could work together in the common interest 
without a firm driver holding a strong rein. It is this sort of participation 
at the top which must precede any thoroughgoing effort to introduce partici- 
pation among rank-and-file workers. 

One of the main obstacles to altering management practices is that those 
in the top echelons often believe themselves to be democratic, that their sub- 
ordinates adore them, and that morale is high. The malcontents are brushed 
aside as unworthy of consideration because they are an insignificant minority 
and composed of persons who would be unhappy wherever located. In other 
words, those high up fail to promote communication upward because of their 
disinclination to receive unpleasant information. Democracy will never prevail 
throughout an organization, however, until there is a complete flow of infor- 
mation upward and a willingness on the part of those in positions of leader- 
ship to receive criticism with equanimity and to permit the discussion of 
unpleasant matters without taking revenge upon the participants. 

The manager of the future must achieve a considerably larger degree of 
what Selekman has termed emotional maturity. 


An emotionally mature person is one who accepts unpleasant facts, whatever their 
genesis, as concrete situations to be handled rather than hated. Accordingly, the 
mature manager avoids personalizing the developments that are distasteful to him, 
avoids ascribing responsibility for them to individuals who then can be blamed and 
fought and punished. He knows from hard experience, of course, that the men with 
whom he must deal from day to day often prove hard-hitting and gritty at best, un- 
reasonable and unfair at worst. He acts upon the cool certainty that unpleasant 
developments need not by any means be accepted always as irresistible; . . . he recog- 
nizes difficult human behavior as simply another manifestation of reality, one more 
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phenomenon in which given causes create the effects that become problems. Upon 
social and human, as upon technical, difficulties he does not make hasty judgments— 
nor moralistic ones ; he remains analytical. He does not exhort and preach; he 
inquires. 


MISSIONARIES TO TOP MANAGEMENT 


It is characteristic of the staff stereotype to be impatient with and critical 
of line management. This is particularly true of personnel people. The latter 
frequently have a concept of personnel relationships different from that of 
line management in that it may be more progressive, idealistic, or theoretical— 
depending upon one’s viewpoint. The more ambitious and aggressive line 
supervisors also tend to criticize their superiors for clinging to conservative 
and reactionary policies and practices of human relations. The question is 
often raised in training conferences and professional forums as to how line 
management may be induced to adopt more progressive personnel policies. 

The first requisite would seem to be the development of a generation of 
personnel directors and trainers who possess some qualities of statesmanship. 
No one who has had the opportunity to observe many organizations function 
over a period of years can fail to have come across a few of those gifted staff 
people who work easily and effectively in environments potentially adverse to 
progressive viewpoints. These individuals are well integrated into the social 
structure. They know how to get about, how far to go in a particular direc- 
tion, when to change direction and tack the other way. 

If line managers are to be converted to progressive human relations prac- 
tices, it must be accomplished through the gradual influence of the personne] 
people who contact them regularly. Personnel directors who contact top 
management have often in the past come up through the clerical and technical 
route, a fact which characterizes their mental set. These people will either 
have to become converted to the developmental viewpoint, or replaced with 
persons who are, before desired progress can be made. 

The new school of personnel workers will have to be convinced of the 
correctness and righteousness of their cause before they can become mission- 
aries to top management. They must become imbued with the philosophy 
and practice of the clinical approach to human relations. Though they believe 
in their own hearts that precious little is actually known in a scientific way, 
they must still sense that little men rise in stature only as they are led to act 
as civilized human beings. A personnel administration imbued with such a 
philosophy must get close to the rank-and-file employees. 

There should be developed a few pioneer spirits who will see the horizon, 
however dimly, and who have the personal characteristics which enable them 
to gain the cooperation of line management in trying out human relations 
concepts. 


PARTICIPATION IN WHAT? 

We are primarily concerned here with participation as a tool of super 
vision. Furthermore, we are interested primarily in participation on the pa® 
of the production worker, but we are also concerned with participation on t! 
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2 Benjamin M. Selekman, “Wanted: Mature Managers,” Harvard Business Review (Winter, 1946), Vol. 
24, No. 2, pp. 228-244. 
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higher levels of the hierarchy because they may very well influence the degree 


and type of participation accorded to non-supervisory workers engaged in 
productive tasks. 


PARTICIPATION THROUGH REPRESENTATION 


Certain types of participation have to be engaged in by means of repre- 
sentation by virtue of the sheer size of the numbers participating. The institu- 
tions of representation on the part of employees in the affairs of a corporation 
or an administrative organization have not been so well worked out as in 
political democracy. This has-undoubtedly been due to the fact that the 
fundamental mores of our civilization have not expected employees to partici- 
pate by representation or otherwise in even minor policy matters of corpora- 
tions or administrative organizations. There are some areas, however, in 
which there is a history of representation, particularly in the last several 
decades. In the first place, there is a widespread practice of settling personnel 
policy through collective bargaining between employers and unions. Partici- 
pation through representation has also been exemplified by considerable expe- 
rience in labor-management cooperation for the purpose of improving produc- 
tion methods, increasing output, lowering costs. There has been comparatively 
little participation, however, in the governing of business corporations by 
means of representation of rank-and-file workers, ultimate control being 
presumed to be vested in the stockholders. 


REPRESENTATION IN DETERMINING PERSONNEL POLICY 


There is an area in which workers achieve a considerable degree of par- 
ticipation, principally through their unions, namely, in the field of determining 
personnel policies. The rank-and-file employee, however, has little opportunity 
for direct participation in the determination and administration of personnel 
policies in unionized industry. Collective bargaining is carried on by union 
officials who often are not under the democratic control of union membership.3 
Thus the greatest amount of participation under collective bargaining probably 
takes place in the day-to-day grievance procedure at the shop level, in the three- 
way relationship between supervisor, worker, and shop steward. The shop 
steward tends to be elected democratically by the local union membership, thus 
being answerable for his union duties to the colleagues with whom he asso- 
ciates in his daily task. He is a worker on the company payroll who is expected 
to put in a day’s work at production though he may spend a minor fraction 
of his time on union business while still on company pay.* 

The essence and chief substance of industrial personnel work is the admin- 
istration of this grievance system. It is difficult to say how much actual par- 
ticipation either exists or is possible under modern industrial technology. 
Theoretically the shop steward, who is democratically responsible to the local 
union membership, constitutes the instrumentality for participation. This pre- 
Stipposes, however, that officers of the local union will be qualified by tempera- 


* Sumas Slichter, The Challenge of Industrial Relations (Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 1947), pp. 
59-123 


. Clenn Gardiner, When Foreman and Steward Bargain (McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1945), pp. 19-41. 
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ment, spirit, and technological knowledge, to deal effectively with modern 
wage problems. Many of the mass production industries have adopted wage 
plans based upon piecework and incentive pay with rates set by specialized 
technologists trained as industrial engineers. In some instances, such as the 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union, the union has set up its own 
staff of industrial engineers. Indeed there are instances where the industrial 
engineering and scientific management procedures have been conducted by 
the union rather than by the employer. Consequently, wage-setting has 
involved such complicated factors that actual participation has drifted out 
of the hands of the local union officers and into the hands of international 
officers who have had long experience and who are sometimes aided by their 
own technological experts and industrial engineers. In other words, the very 
bigness and complexity of modern technology tends to take participation in 
union matters away from the grass roots to transfer it to the full-time officers 
and national headquarters. 

There is one aspect of democracy under industrial collective bargain- 
ing which should be emphasized, and that is the right of the rank-and-file 
member to bring up his own grievances to his own union steward or com- 
mitteeman right on the job. In other words, he can complain and blow off 
steam to one of his own kind who is expected to be on his side, and he can do 
this while he is being paid to work, and in the presence of his foreman. He 
can do this with the expectation that the foreman will not penalize him for 
complaining to the steward, which means that he has the right of free speech 
and may speak his mind with impunity. Functioning as intended, such 
grievance procedure tends to bring the job status and personnel procedures 
much closer to the individual employee than hitherto was the case. 

There is another aspect of present-day unionism which has a direct 
bearing upon worker participation in the administration of personnel policies. 
The foreman at one time had almost unlimited power to discipline workers 
and move them about at will. Nowadays one reads in the newspapers that 
a Detroit automobile production line has been shut down because of a “quickie” 
or unauthorized strike in a plant of a small manufacturer who supplies parts 
to one of the “big three.” The news item goes on to say that the strike was 
caused because a foreman disciplined an employee or because he transferred 
two or three employees to what they considered less desirable work. Such 
behavior on the part of workers is symptomatic of the times—a living example 
of changing culture. The worker is beginning to feel strong enough to resist 
what he considers unnecessary interference with job satisfaction. Thus, he 
will pull an unauthorized strike if he feels that one of his fellows has been 
unjustly disciplined, if a happy working team is broken up through what 
seems to be disciplinary interference, or if carpenters are required to do 
machinists’ work. 


PARTICIPATION IN WORK IMPROVEMENT 


American industry offers still another significant field of participation 
on the representative level—namely, union-management cooperation to improve 
operating procedures and methods. 

The first experiments in union-management cooperation on production 
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problems, made in the 1920’s,5 took place in sick industry; in northern union- 
ized garment, clothing, and textile trades on the one hand, and in the rail- 
roads on the other. Having expanded tremendously during and after World 
War I, the clothing and textile industry suffered a severe depression in the 
1920’s. The higher wage structure of the union plants was threatened by 
loss of business to non-union companies with the result that the unions helped 
the employers by making concessions in wages, abolishing slowdown prac- 
tices, and installing improved production methods. The history of these 
experiments, however, indicates that cooperation on any wide scale between 
management and labor on such subjects as improvement of methods, reduc- 
tion of costs, and increasing production of man-hours must be based on more 
widespread understanding of economic facts than has hitherto prevailed on 
either side.* Indeed, perhaps the knowledge relative to economic factors is 
not now in existence and is dependent upon long-term future research. The 
longest continuing and perhaps most successful of the experiments took place 
in the shop department of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, where union- 
management committees are still in existence.’ 


DIRECT PARTICIPATION 


While it seems inevitable that if there is to be participation by rank-and- 
file workers in the higher policy realm it must come through representation, 
it is nevertheless axiomatic that democracy must have its roots and origins in 
participation at the worker’s own level. In other words, there must be an 
area of participation in the affairs of the organization and in the governing 
of his own job for every employee, whether he be janitor or vice president, 
if he is to become a better employee and a more valuable one to the organiza- 
tion. Such individual participation is not in opposition to, or an alternative 
for, participation through representation, but is complementary thereto, so 
that each facilitates and dovetails with the other. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PARTICIPATION 


The first fundamental requisite for participation is an atmosphere wherein 
individuals are permitted and encouraged to talk about their work and to 
criticize management constructively. In other words, some means must be 
provided for two-way communication to stimulate the flow of criticism up 
the hierarchy. If people are to participate, they must belong, and to belong, 
they must feel they are an actual part of the social organization, in addition 
to being incumbents of job titles. Executives and supervisors must be trained 
to receive criticism gracefully, and they should be conditioned to the dynamics 
of change, which is a characteristic of all healthy organizations. 


Wise, therefore, is the executive who combats this habit-bondage in himself and 
his subordinates. To do so an executive should expose himself to the impact of 
adverse ideas in committees and in personal contacts. He should employ research men 


“ Se a Te ~~ Policies and Industrial Management (The Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C., 1941), p. 393. ff. ; : 

In this pon A. «Fron Slichter recommends (The Challenge of Industrial Relations, pp. 71-98) long-term 
research in the economics of wages, coupled with the dissemination of the resultant knowledge amon; 
both management and labor. The end result must necessarily mean that employees must know as mu 

_«s top management about the profit-and-loss status of their corporation. . q Bf 
For a comparative discussion of the benefits to both management and labor, see Slichter, Union Policies 
ind Industrial Management, pp. 440-479. 
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to work at his factory with fresh eyes and to cause him and his subordinates to see 
new and better ways. He should see that young executives do not stay too long on one 
job, but are loaned or transferred to other positions where they will see their former 
jobs as others see them. He should take trips and send executives on trips to other 
companies. He should invite executives of other companies to go through his plant 
and honestly solicit their criticism. He should expose himself and help his subordinates 
to expose themselves to the bias of their workers by permitting the frank airing of 


grievances and opinion, thereby reducing the employees’ bias as well as that of the 
management.* 


A corollary of the thesis that communication must be two-way is that 
adjustments in the interpersonal relations between supervisor and worker 
must be two-way. In other words, the good supervisor not only learns to 
adjust himself to people in such a manner as to win their support® but also 
permits a considerable leeway for his people to adjust to him and to each other 
—a fundamental in building team play. In addition to building team play the 
good supervisor seeks to develop ego satisfaction on the part of the individual 
worker. Thus, he sees that people are placed where their skills and aptitudes 
can be best utilized. He provides the proper orientation and instructions so 
that people can grow into new jobs comfortably. He attempts to make hin 
self accessible personally to every worker and is willing to listen to personal 
as well as business problems. He is constantly performing little acts which 
tend to build up the individual’s sense of personal worth. He adopts a pre- 
ventive policy toward grievances by making it such a simple and natural thing 
for a worker to talk to him about his difficulties that grievances tend to be 
settled before they occur. This is participation par excellence because it sets 
up a relationship between the supervisor and those supervised which permits 
uninhibited interaction between the two. The worker does not fear or hesi- 
tate to come to the supervisor on any problem, and top management under- 
stands that there is a sphere of confidence in this relationship. 

Supervisors can also create the sense of participation through their man- 
ner of directing and giving orders. Thus, the clever supervisor will permit 
the worker to suggest the obvious procedure, instead of giving a peremptory 
order, on the premise that people will agree to their own ideas whereas they 
may resist those of others—particularly those in authority. He may even 
feign ignorance on matters on which he is well informed, merely to give the 
worker the opportunity to say how the job should be done.?® 


PSYCHOLOGY OF DELEGATION 


Supervisors should be trained to refrain from over-supervision and fail- 
ure to delegate. These two pathological traits are separate and distinct in 
their manifestations, but perhaps both spring from the same psychological 
sources. By over-supervision is meant the propensity of the supervisor to 
be constantly interfering in the work people are doing; by failure to delegate 
is meant that he performs the work himself instead of permitting others to 





8 Elliott Dunlap Smith, Psychology for Executives (Harper & Brothers, New York, 1935), pp. 89-90. 
® Burleigh B. Gardner pa William F. Whyte, ‘“‘The Position and Problems of the Foreman,” Applied 


Anthropology (Spring, 1). vol. 4, pe. 17-28. 
10 William F. Whyte and Burleigh 
pology (Spring, 1945), Vol. 4, pp. 3-17. 


Gardner, ‘‘Human Elements in Supervision,” Applied Anthro- 
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have any hand in it. Persons guilty of the latter offense are often referred 
to as “detailists.” 

The following are several avenues of investigation in the search for a 
cure for detailiasis or detailitis. In the first place, the individual may not be 
an organizer, either an organizer of his own personal sphere of action, or of 
a larger area involving the activities of others. The first research step would 
be to make a job analysis of what a good organizer does. How does he order 
his life? What does he do to conserve time? What are some devices and 
tools which facilitate organization within the supervisor’s individual and 
personal sphere of action. Having prepared such a job analysis, the experi- 
menter could proceed to various studies. The supervisors of an organization 
might be rated into two groups, one of which would be composed of the better 
organizers and the other of those demonstrating less facility in this respect. 
The entire group would be subjected to a training program designed to make 
them better personal organizers. Reratings at later intervals, coupled with 
follow-up on training, could be correlated with previous ratings to measure 
the effectiveness of training. 

Another psychological source of the unwillingness to delegate is the feel- 
ing that it is easier to do it oneself than to take the time necessary to train 
others. Good supervisors who would normally be inclined to exercise the 
proper amount of delegation might often fail to do so because of high turn- 
over and a necessity constantly to train new people. 

Moreover, there are probably few supervisors who are natural trainers. 
Many a supervisor’s reaction is to try to get the new worker off his hands 
as soon as possible. Indeed, the experienced person may take such possessive 
pride in his own skill that he takes satisfaction in the beginner’s failure to 
catch on at once. The latter type of supervisor has been dubbed “master of 
the mysteries” because he maintains power and authority by virtue of his 
detailed knowledge of the work. He is usually opposed to that type of pro- 
cedural planning which attempts to simplify forms and procedures, because 
it means that his principal stock in trade would become common property. 

There is also the highly competent person, bursting with health and 
energy, who loves to work 18 hours a day. He fails to delegate not only 
because he feels others will not be able to do the work so well as he could but 
also because he loves the work so that he is reluctant to relinquish any part of 
his enjoyment. This sort of person can often be effective by virtue of his 
sheer mental and physical prowess until middle age starts to play havoc with 
his stomach, heart, and arteries. 

The fundamental administrative principle to be followed is that the locus 
of decision be properly placed. In the words of Elton Mayo,” the necessities 
of decentralization and delegation require that the locus of decision be placed 
as low in the hierarchy as is consistent with over-all coordination. Every 
organization of considerable size requires constant study and job analysis to 
ascertain where this locus of decision should properly reside because the 
natural tendency will be to have it creep upward, and probably sneak off on 


'1 Elton Mayo, The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization (Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Boston, 1945), p. 15. 
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functional lines to staff agencies. That is why supervisorial training must be 
coordinated with organization analysis and management planning. 


FIVE CREDOS OF ORGANIZATION 


A proper groundwork for participation cannot exist in a company unless 
each individual worker knows how he stands with relation to his job, his boss, 
and to the firm in general. The credos of organization which are essential 
to create this framework for participation may be listed as follows: 


1, Each worker knows to whom he reports, in other words, who is his 
line supervisor. 

2. Each worker should have but one immediate supervisor. 

3. If the worker is under functional supervision from persons other than 
the line supervisor, the conditions thereof should be stated clearly, 
preferably in writing. 

The worker should have definite understanding of just what work he 
is to do, preferably written job descriptions. 
There should be a system of internal checks which should operate auto- 


matically to assure optimum performance and reveal miscarriages and 
malconduct. 


CONFERENCES AND COMMITTEES 


One of the foremost needs in large-scale organization is the development 
in the line supervisor of the quality necessary to lead conferences, for the 
conference constitutes a proved method of participation throughout the entire 
reaches of a company. The introductory phases of conference training can 
be carried on successfully by bringing in trained conference leaders, either 
from the training department or from outside. But sustained conference 
work must be based upon continuous participation of people in the discussion, 
considering the work on their own level, and led by their own supervisors. 
The conference leader de-emphasizes his own ego, striving always to secure 
the participation of the maximum number of conferees. He artfully curbs 
the superloquacious and stimulates the reticent; he constantly writes what 
people say on the blackboard so that they can see it; he talks only enough to 
equalize participation and sound the sentiments of the group in the interest 
of synthesis. If participation by the rank-and-file of conferees is desired 
throughout an organization, the only way to secure it is to develop conference 
leadership ability in the executives and supervisors on the various levels. 
In this connection, it might be fatal to eliminate all executives who have ten- 
dencies toward aggression and display for the same reason that a personality 
test aimed at eliminating all paranoids might be harmful to the organization. 
In other words, creative, imaginative and daring leadership on the policy levels 
often seems to be associated with flamboyancy, show-offishness, and super 
ego. The type of participation based on conferences is sometimes referred 
to as consultative supervision.’ 

Sustained interest and attendance will depend largely upon the manner 


12 Lawrence Appley, The Humanizing Element in Personnel Management and the Responsibilities of the 
Administrator (Society for Personnel Administration, Washington, D. C., 1941, reprint 1944), p. 34 ff. 
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in which the meetings are conducted, their vitality and ability to sustain inter- 
est. The meeting time should be set for definitely scheduled hours which 
are most convenient to the participants. For persons on the lower levels it 
is probably necessary to hold the meetings at times when attendance could be 
on payroll time rather than on their own time. Some firms, however, have 
had notable success with foremanship dinners held after hours, in the evening, 
with top management mingling on a fraternal basis with the foremen. Day- 
time meetings should ordinarily be held in the plant but in a conference room 
away from the telephone, and instructions should be given that participants 
are not to be called away except in case of extreme emergency. Conferences 
set to meet at stated times should seldom be postponed because of the con- 
venience of higher executives ; when it is necessary to postpone them, explana- 
tion should be made of the specific reasons why the conflicting appointment 
seemed more important than the regular conference. Consultative manage- 
ment, to be successful, must have the blessing and active support of top 
management, and a series of conference postponements cannot help but raise 
doubt as to whether such support actually prevails. 

It would probably be possible to demonstrate that consultative manage- 
ment saves in the long run more than the payroll costs of persons temporarily 
taken out of production to attend conferences. The savings will probably be 
demonstrated in increased morale leading to greater production per man-hour. 
Slowdown and underground resistance would be counteracted, the social 
satisfaction of the worker would be reflected in a happier work situation, which 
in turn should show positively in production figures. Major crises would 
probably be avoided because internal pressures would be kept down by per- 
mitting them to blow off from day to day instead of accumulating. 


AREAS OF PARTICIPATION 


Determination of how far down into an organization discussion of policy 
can permeate seems dependent upon the definition of policy. There needs to 
be a great deal more research and rethinking on the subject of what is meant 
by policy. It will be assumed for purposes of this discussion that there are 
various types of policy considerations and that questions of policy are con- 
sidered at each of the several levels of the hierarchy, as may be appropriate 
for the particular case. For instance, there are matters which must be kept 
confidential and not even imparted to high executives, particularly those hav- 
ing to do with strategy in highly competitive businesses, or with technological 
improvements concerning patent rights. A recent survey of foremen in 
industry!® revealed that about half the companies studied conducted meet- 
ings wherein high executives met with the foremen and discussed company 
policies. A considerable usage of conferences on specific subjects was also 
indicated. In these instances, the most frequently discussed questions were 
personnel and labor policies as they affect the foreman. Indeed, it would 
seem that the foreman has been brought into deliberations on policy relating 
‘o collective bargaining rather widely. 





—— Development of Foremen in Management (American Management Association, New York, 1945), 
p a. 
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Other topics include the discussion of benefit plans (pension, insurance, 
etc.), bonus plans, job evaluation, merit rating, etc. Sometimes discussion 
deals with production methods, including the general production program, 
supplies, safety, and schedules, and the detailed technical aspects of work. 
Again it may cover such things as cost, economies, salvage, quality control, 
salary schedules, customer complaints, public relations, and the budget.'* 

A large metropolitan police department met with considerable success 
writing its traffic manual by asking for suggestions in advance of prepara- 
tion. The response was so spontaneous and wholehearted that the staff 
assigned to the manual’s preparation was able to begin its labors with a wealth 
of material. The draft manual was again sent back to the field before being 
put into effect, with the result that its inconsistencies, errors, and omissions 
were corrected. When finally promulgated, the manual was so genuinely 
useful to officers on the line that the copies of the first edition soon became 
worn out with use. 

This is one of the first lessons which staff people should learn: To become 
really vital, their work must be the result of thorough participation on the 
part of line operators in the organization where they work. 


14 Tbid, p. 28. 


THE MATHEMATICAL BASIS OF THE PER CENT 
METHOD OF JOB EVALUATION 


By WILLIAM D. TURNER 
Dean, School of Social Work 
University of Pennsylvania 


TEP 6 of the per cent method of job evaluation which was described in an 

earlier article* involved some routine computations which converted two 
independent sets of per cent judgments into two comparable sets of factor 
rating scales. The present article will attempt to show the meaning of those 
computations, without recourse to algebraic notation. 

The principle basic to the entire computational procedure is best introduced 
in a setting that is mathematically simpler than that with which the procedure 
outlined has to cope. 

Let us start with a set of ordinary factor ratings on any four jobs, that 
have been established during the normal course of job evaluation by any 
method at all. Such a set of ratings is shown in Table I. The rows and columns 
in this table have been totaled individually to prepare for the next step in the 
explanation. 


* Turner, William D., ‘The Per Cent Method of Job Evaluation,” PrrsonnEL, May, 1948, pp. 476-492 
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TABLE I 
Illustrative Set of Factor Ratings 
Jos r FACTORS Jos 
No. M S R P W Torats 


a neinn bee eum R eS 11 30 38 15 23 117 


| Sia MRSS CRN ENTE et A OE 2 4 4 25 27 62 
eee eer ate eer ae ee 70 114 48 16 5 253 
7 Or ere ae ae 46 75 44 18 15 198 
Factor ToraLs ...... 129 223 134 74 70 





Let us next divide each rating in Table I by the total of its column, and 
multiply each result by 100, to obtain the F values shown in Table II. These 


F values simply express the ratings in Table I as percentages of their column 
totals. 








TABLE I 
F Values, or Ratings Expressed as Percentages of Their Factor Column Totals 
c FACTORS 
Jos No. M RY R r W 
Be rake aech cco 8.53 13.45 28.36 20.27 32.86 
Be. eteceriaierotes 1.55 1.79 2.99 33.78 38.57 
eae eee 54.26 51.12 35.82 21.62 7.14 
eee 35.66 33.64 32.83 24.33 21.43 
"HOPEES. © 5 o6.43501 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


Similarly, let us divide each of the ratings in Table I by the total of its 
row, multiplying each result by 100 to obtain the J values shown in Table III, 
which express the ratings as percentages of their row totals. 








TABLE I 
J Values, or Ratings Expressed as Percentages of Their Job Row Totals 
Jos c FACTORS 
No. M § R P W TOTALS 
: RRS Brees Wee 9.40 25.64 32.48 12.82 19.66 100.00 
oT ee 3.23 6.45 6.45 40.32 43.55 100.00 
Seca coccnn ree 27.67 45.06 18.97 6.32 1.98 100.00 
Me ticks 23.23 37.88 22.22 9.09 7.58 100.00 


Let us concentrate on the M column of all our tables, and momentarily 
on the first row in each. 

When we divide the 8.53 from Table II by the 9.40 from Table III, we 
get .9074 for an answer, which is the same answer we get when we divide the 
117 total for row 1 of Table I by the 129 total for column M of Table I. Say- 
ing all this briefly in numbers alone: 

8.53 117 
-* 9074 = 9° 

Now let us step down to row 2 of our tables, staying within the M columns, 

and repeat this same kind of operation. When we do, we find that: ~ 


155 4799 = 62 








3.23 129 
And repeating the same operation in the remaining two rows, we find that: 
54.26 253 
= - 1 = 
27.67 one 129 
$5.66 _ 1.5351 — 1% 


23.23 129 
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Note that the numerators in the right-hand terms of the foregoing equa- 
tions are the totals in the rows of Table I, which rows correspond to those in 
Tables II and III from which the figures in the left-hand terms are taken. 

Since the middle terms in these three-term equations have served their 
purpose of proving the equality of the two fractions involved in each instance, 
let us rewrite the equations without them: 














853 _ 117 155 _ 62 
940 +129 3.23 129 
54.26 — 253 35.66 _ 198 
27.67 129 23.23 129 


Note that 129 is the denominator in the right-hand fraction in each equa- 
tion. When we multiply both sides of each equation by 129 we will still have 
four true equations: 


8.53 1.55 
—— = 2m == 
129 117 29 62 
54.26 35.66 
“—_— a 


We did this partly in order to turn the spotlight on the right-hand terms 
of these four equations. They are the totals for the four jobs in our tables. 
Suppose that we did not know what these totals were in the first place, but 
somehow knew what the other three figures were in each equation. We could 
then find these job totals by making the indicated computations. 

Now in job evaluation the absolute values of any set of factor ratings or 
job totals are not important. Only their relative values, or their values relative 
to each other, are basic. This means that we could get four equally valid job 
totals if we were ignorant of the 129 which appears in the left-hand term of 
each last four equations written. Let us try it and see what happens: 


mm . « 155 _ 
sa = 9074 3 = (479 
54.26 _ 35.66. _ 
> = 1.9610 oy = 15351 


These “F/J ratios” turn out to be equal to the middle terms of the three- 
term equations we worked out above. Have these answers the same values 
relative to one another as have the job totals we started out with but momen- 
tarily pretend we seek? Let us multiply each one by 129, and see what we get: 


129 X .9074 = 117 129 X 4799 = 62 
129 X 1.9610 = 253 129 X 1.5351 = 198 


We could have done this same thing by working with the figures in any 
other column of our three tables. The fact that the totals are different in each 
column of Table I means that we would get different absolute job totals, depend- 
ing on the column we used. But since we know that we could always get the 
original job totals by multiplying our first answers by the column totals, we 
know that these four sets of relative job totals would all validly express the 
same relative values of the four job totals. 

That means that if we had access only to F and J values like those in 
Tables II or III, we could reconstruct valid sets of relative job totals. 

The general principle implied in the foregoing statement makes the per 
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cent method of job evaluation possible. The complete explanation for this will 
emerge in the next three paragraphs. 


DETAILED EXPLANATION 


The per cent method provides us with two sets of per cent ratings (%F 
and YJ; see Sections 1 and 2 of the per cent method computation) which can 
be converted into two types of values (F% and J%; see Sections 3 and 4), 
which in turn are analogous to the F and J figures in Tables II and III above. 
The difference between the two types of figure lies in the fact that the present 
F and J values were derived by straight computation alone and from the same 
set of ratings in Table I, whereas the F% and J% values obtained in the per 
cent method are derived from two sets of independent per cent ratings. This 
means that different sets of job totals computed from the different columns of 
Sections 3 and 4 of the per cent method will not contain exactly the same 
relative values, duc to the judgment errors that distort somewhat the percent- 
age judgments from which the F% and J% values are derived. Instead of 
precise F/J ratios as counterparts of such relative job totals, the per cent 
method provides only F%/J% ratios (see Section 5) whose relative values 
within each column will vary from column to column. | 

If we could get some valid average of such F%/J% ratios across the rows 
of a table of them, we would have the best available working estimate of what 
the job totals should be. Since, as one would expect, the totals of the columns 
of such ratios are found to differ (see Section 5, operation b), and since averag- 
ing within rows under this condition would constitute a faulty procedure of 
averaging relative figures of different levels of magnitude, Section 8, operation 
ud. “reduces” these columns of figures of varying magnitude to columns of 
comparable magnitude, by multiplying each column by a “Reduction Constant,” 
or the ratio of the total of each given column to the total of one of the columns 
taken as a base of reference (see Section 5, operations b andc). (Any column 
could function equally well as the “base” column.) Thus, the figures in Sec- 
tion 8, which are the results of such a computation, represent various sets of 
estimates of relative job totals, which the ‘‘reduction” has brought into compar- 
able levels of magnitude, but which still retain the individual judgment errors 
inhering in the per cent ratings on which they are ultimately based. Then, in 
conformance with the reasonable and sole assumption on which the per cent 
inethod’s computation is based (namely, that the arithmetic mean of a set of 
heures which embody judgment errors constitutes a practicable estimate of 
the value of the thing judged), the rows of the job totals in Section 8 are 
totaled (which amounts to averaging, since the number of figures in each row 
's constant) to obtain the desired working estimates of the job totals (see 
Section 8, operation b), which are placed alongside the J% values in Sec- 
tion 4, to facilitate the computation of “Factor ratings by J%” appearing in 
Section 10 (see operation a). 

The results of this last operation suggest one of the reasons for going 
to all the trouble of obtaining working estimates of job totals. It is obvious 
that the Job Per Cent Ratings (%J) shown in Section 2, and the J% values 
derived from them in Section 4, are in no way comparable between jobs. With 
such figures alone it would be impossible to arrive at relative values for jobs 
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as wholes and, therefore, at factor scales that meant anything. Since the 
foregoing discussion has shown how working estimates of job totals can be 
derived from the original per cent ratings alone, and since the percentages of 
such totals, which the J% values represent, provide the obvious means of 
determining relative factor ratings within jobs that are also comparable 
between jobs (see Section 10, operation a), we have achieved at least one 
version of the set of rating scales we seek. 


TWO SETS OF FACTOR SCALES SOUGHT 


I say “one version” because this set still reflects directly the errors inherent 
principally in the Job Per Cent Ratings from which it is derived. Therefore 
it becomes worth while to repeat the whole procedure outlined above, begin- 
ning this time, however, with the table of J%/F% ratios (see Section 6) which 
are also derived from the J% and F% values in Sections 4 and 3 respectively, 
and whose rows are not comparable as to level of magnitude. In Section 7, 
operation a, those rows are brought to the same general level of magnitude 
(just as the columns of F%/J% ratios were treated in Section 8, operation 
a), so that their columns can be validly totaled to obtain the working estimates 
of “Factor Totals’ obtained in Section 7, operation b. 

Since operation c in Sections 8 and 7 shows that the grand totals of the 
“Job Totals” mentioned above and these “Factor Totals” respectively are 
unequal, since the general levels of magnitude of the two sets of factor scales 
we seek must be comparable in order to facilitate resolution of their dis- 
crepancies, and since the relative values of ratings within each set are all we 
need to preserve, one set of these “Totals” (the “Factor Totals”) is multiplied 
by a “Correction Constant” derived in Section 8, operation d, to bring it to the 
same level of magnitude as the other set (see Section 8, operation e). The 
resulting “corrected” factor totals (“Corrected (7) Totals”) are then placed 
in conjunction with their corresponding F% values in Section 3, to facilitate 
computation of a second set of factor ratings (“. . . by F%”) shown in Sec- 
tion 9. Just as the “Factor ratings by J%” appearing in Section 10 retain the 
judgment errors inherent in the J% values, so do these “Factor ratings by 
F%” appearing in Section 9 retain principally the judgment errors inhering 
in the F% values. These errors produce the discrepancies between the cor- 
responding ratings which appear in “converted” form in Section 11. 

The “conversion” process just mentioned simply multiplies all the ratings 
in Sections 9 and 10 by a single figure that gives the highest figure in both 
resulting scales taken together a value that is not suggestive of a “ceiling” or 
upper limit to any of the factor scales. As a glance at Section 11 will indicate, 
the figures are also rounded off to simplify the rating committee’s job of 
comparing and resolving them into a single set of factor rating scales, as in 
Step 7 of the per cent method. 


NO ARBITRARY WEIGHTING OR INTERPRETATION 


In the article on the per cent method, cited above, the statement was 
made that “. . . the scales produced by the computations rest entirely on thie 
committee’s own per cent judgments and reflect no arbitrary weighting or 
interpretation of any kind.” Any necessary reconsideration of the present 
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explanation will indicate the consistency of the explanation with the statement 
in question. 

The earlier article also stated that: “The procedure outlined is the most 
precise one available, and departures from it will introduce corresponding dis- 
tortions in the committee’s ratings.” Since no other known procedure makes 
as efficient (complete) use of a committee’s per cent ratings as does the 
method outlined, these other methods suffer the reduced accuracy that in- 


evitably accompanies a less efficient use of data. This fact supports the state- 
ment in question. 


DIFFICULTIES IN OVER-ALL JOB JUDGMENTS 


There may occur to the reader the possibility of having the rating com- 
mittee judge the jobs as wholes, percent-wise in relation to each other, in order 
to provide working estimates of job totals to be used in place of those derived 
by the computation explained above. There are three major difficulties with 
such a procedure. 

The first is that the values of jobs as wholes involve so many elements at 
once that considerable errors are likely to result from attempts at such judg- 
ment. Job evaluation’s universal recourse to factor judgments of one kind 
or another indicates the importance of this consideration. 

The second difficulty arises from the evident fact that each total bears 
a heavy share in determining the factor rating scales. Each total must there- 
fore be determined as accurately as possible by deriving it from a multiplicity 
of simpler, factor judgments, as the per cent method and its computation make 
possible, rather than from a single judgment. 

The third difficulty is that while judged job totals might be relatively 
attainable by a rating committee, judged factor totals would require the com- 
mittee’s conception of values for which there is no realistic, practical counter- 
part. The per cent method computation develops such factor totals as valid 
and purely computational artifices without involving the committee in cor- 
respondingly artificial judgments. 


ANOTHER UNSAFE PROCEDURE 


Another alternative procedure that was tried and found unsafe was to 
have a rating committee complete its Factor Per Cent Ratings (%F; see 
Step 3, Figure 1, and Section 1 of the per cent method), and then judge 
percent-wise in relation to each other on a single per cent scale the five factors 
rated at 100% on the scales in Figure 1. The per cent ratings shown in this 
figure were then multiplied by their corresponding ratings just described, to 
yield a set of factor scales. The special judgment procedure introduced in 
this variant of the per cent method involved comparisons between different 
factors of different jobs, yet these judgments were found surprisingly easy 
to make. The major trouble with this procedure arose from the profound 
influence which only five ratings could have on the factor scales. The errors 
in these judgments yielded badly distorted rating scales whose final correction 
was extremely troublesome to the rating committee. 

One could more than double the number of these crucial judgments by 
having the committee also complete Job Per Cent Ratings (%J; see Step 5, 
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Figure 2, and Section 2 of the per cent method) and then rate all the resulting 
100% factors in relation to each other on a single per cent scale, to yield 
values for multiplying their corresponding Job Per Cent Ratings, which pro- 
duces in turn a second set of factor scales differing somewhat from the first 
one described. Yet if one were using 12 key jobs, the two sets of rating scales 
resulting from this procedure would be crucially determined by only 17 
judgments which would be allowed to distort materially the other 120 per cent 
judgments that would have to be made anyhow. The per cent method as 
described in the earlier article makes these additional 17 judgments unneces- 
sary, and allows all 120 of the required per cent judgments to determine the 
job and factor totals which permit their translation into factor rating scales. 
Despite its formidable-appearing computations, the basic per cent method is 
the simplest and soundest one, and one which keeps a new rating committee’s 
task as simple as possible. 
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